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Home Grown Feeds Are NOT aed 


GREAT many farmers and dairymen are still of the opinion that if 

they have plenty of home grown feed for their cows they do not need 

anything else. This is a grave mistake—a COSTLY mistake. It is 
“false” economy—the U. S. Gov't figures prove it. To depend solely on home-grown feeds 
means that your cows do not get enough proteins and carbohydrates to produce their max- 
imum yield of milk or butter fat. 
After recent extensive investigation and experiments, the U. S. Gov’t found that a dairy 
cow should have 40°¢ more Purchased Concentrates than home-grown grains. Following is 
the yearly feed requirements for the average cow as given on a chart exhibited by the Gov't 
at the Nat’] Dairy Show, October 6-11, 1919: 
Silage - - - - 7,256 Ibs. Bedding 720 Ibs. Hay 2567 Ibs. 
Non-commercial Roughage 734 Ibs. Pasture 7 - - - 1.5 acres 
HOME GROWN GRAINS - 848 lbs. Purchased Concentrates 1,198 Ibs. 
Don’t hold Y¢ 'R cows back in their production because of insufficient proteins, ete., which 


are always lacking in home-grown grains. Give them as the necessary concentrates 
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Making Better the Rural Schools 


Some suggestions by J. D. Moore of St Lawrence county, New York 


e2OME OF US up in the north 
country are waiting a little anx- 
iously to see what the policy of 
our new deputy commissioner of 
education will be in regard to 
rural schools. Farmers should 
be on the lookout if they do not wish to be 
again taken by surprise. Changes will un- 
doubtedly be attempted during the coming 
session of the legislature, and it is desirable 
that school matters should be discussed in 
farmers’ meetings and in farm papers. 

I was glad when Dean Cook set the ball a- 
rolling, and have read with interest the let- 
ters of Mrs Merritt-and Mr Christmann. The 
matter of sanitary closets has been discussed 
in trustees’ meetings in this town, and the 
question of expense was made secondary to 
that cf the possibility of putting closets in- 
doors without making sanitary conditions 
worse than at present. It was agreed that if 
it is possible, the gain from a moral stand- 
point would more than overbalance the cost. 
Chemical toilets are being installed all 
around us, and if they work as the. manufac- 
turers claim, will soon be in 





Machold law, and there will be another up- 
roar if we are given any more deals of like 
character. «hat especially enraged us was 
that before we had been allowed anything 
like adequate time for discussion, a measure 
of such importance and so completely revolu- 
tionary was forced upon us. The law pro- 
vided that within a year all district property 
should-be taken over by the town, thus leav- 
ing no opening for retreat, no matter how 
unsatisfactory the new system might prove. 
This was entirely unnecessary if the authors 
of the bilt believed that its results would be 
satisfactory to us, whom it most deeply con- 
cerned. Many of its supporters made no 
secret of the opinion that the rural popula- 
tion must be coerced for its own benefit. 
That style of township law won’t work any 
better in 1920 than in 1917. 

The Machold law was enacted ostensibly 
to help districts that were too.-poor to main- 
tain eflicient schools. There are in this state 
hundreds of villages where the assessed prop- 
erty per capita is less than in the surround- 
ing farming country. The people of such 


to yield. If further evidence were needed to 
convince that the measure was not framed in 
good faith, the method provided for electing 
its unit board of education might be adduced. 
The people of our villages and cities elect 
such officers, but the Machold law went back 
and dug up the obsolete scheme originally 
put into the constitution of the United States 
to satisfy those who believed that the people 
of the country could not be trusted to elect a 
president. This provision of our township 
law would have been ridiculous if it had not 
furnished local politicians an opportunity so 
convenient for manipulating things so as to 
give us what we don’t want. Any township law 
proposed in the future should put the elec- 
tion of officers in the hands of the people. 
People Must Select Officers 
It should leave the union free school dis- 
tricts out of the scheme, unless both the vil- 
lage people and those of the rural districts 
affected vote consent. Good government can- 
not take the place of self-government, and in 
the long run no school system can produce 
the best results where the people 





universal use. This should en- 
courage Mr C. If conditions in 
the counties he names are as 
bad as his description, a town- 
ship law won’t help them. What 
they need is missionaries, and 
louse killer, and more mounted 
police. St Lawrence county is 
different, and I am persuaded 
that there are other parts of the 
state where the typical rural 
school is not a pig sty, nor the 
average trustee the nasty, ig- 
norant, stingy reptile that he 
describes. 

When it is considered that for 
years we farmers have been 
feeding our cities at less than 











or bulldozed, and do not, in con- 
sequence, co-operate with the 

| authorities. A township law 
might now be in operation if 

| those in control of the depart- 
ment of education had not been 
so headstrong and precipitate. 
If we wished to make an ex- 
periment in that direction, with- 
out effecting a revolution, would 
it not be possible to add to the 
two school directors now elect- 
ed in each town, three more, and 
entrust to such a body some 
powers and duties in connec- 
tion with our schools that would 
not necessitate the abolishment 
of our districts and their offi- 


feel that they have been buncoed 








cost of production, and that, ac- 
cording to the recent statement 
of the grange, two-thirds of us 
are renters continually “moving 
on,” it is a wonder that our 
schools are not worse. When we 
have more money we will spend more, and 
for nothing more freely than for the proper 
education of our children. 


As Others See It 


Two years ago, when the champions of the 
Machold law were telling us that the farm- 
ers of the state were not fit to have a voice in 
educational matters, a paper like the Atlanta 
Constitution was telling the people of the 
south that New York had the greatest system 
of rural schools in America, and was giving 
statistics in regard to expenditures and il- 
literacy, and making comparisons in an effort 
to shame the people of Georgia and ad- 
jacent states into greater interest in their 
own schools. “A prophet is not without 
honor,” etc. 

A township law is not a panacea for edu- 
cational ills. In such enactments there may 
be as many styles as in hats or skirts, and 
some as foolish. There was an “uproar” when 
farmers first made the acquaintance of the 


New York Farm Home Both Comfortable and Attractive 


This is the home of Mr and Mrs John Foote of Schenectady county, N Y, 
who have made the lawn and immediate surroundings of the house homey 
and attractive. 


villages do not wish to fit their children for 
farm life. They want a high school of the 
college preparatory type, of which we already 
have too many. But they do not like to pay 
the taxes necessary to build and maintain 
such an institution, and the effect of the Mac- 
hold law was to put the surrounding farm 
property where it might be assessed for this 
purpose. In other words, its effect would be 
not to give poor farmers better common 
schools, but to tax them, that villagers might 
have cheaper high schools. It was consid- 
erately provided that villages able to support 
high schools should be exempt from the law’s 
provisions. It forced the rural districts into 
consolidation with the village, or union free 
school district, and the provision that no dis- 
trict should be abolished without its own 
consent amounts to nothing when it is con- 
sidered that it was possible for the school 
board of that unit to give a district that held 
back a school so poor and so much incon- 
venienced that it would eventually be forced 





cers, and so operate as a direct 
challenge to the spirit of rural 
conservatism that, say what we 
will, is the best founded hope of 
this country at the present time? 
At present, the rural superintendent has 
power to compel the expenditure of $300 per 
year in any district for repairs and furnish- 
ings, to direct the abatement of nuisances 
upon school premises, to condemn school 
buildings, and to revoke the license of a 
teacher for cause. These duties might be 
properly placed in the hands of a board of 
school directors. The public would be better 
satisfied and the superintendent would have 
more time for the actual supervision of the 
work in the schools. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to call 
meetings of the trustees of the town, and in 
this county trustees, when so convened, have 
ac’ 1co-operatively in hiring medical inspec- 
tors, and physical directors, and- in the pur- 
chase of different sorts of school supplies. 
But these meetings are too large to transact 
much business, though there are many other 
ways in which the districts might act to- 
gether more easily and economically through 
atown board. Forty yearsago, [To Page 14.} 
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Doubling Up on a Single Farm 


Moreau brothers of New Jersey operate two enterprises on the same farm 


one find two 

complete business enterprises 

on the same farm. But this is 

the way it is managed by the 

Moreau brothers on their mod- 

ern farm in Monmouth county, 
N J, and apparently the idea is entirely suc- 
cessful. W. R. Moreau runs the real farming 
end of the business, and specializes in pota- 
toes, while Frank Moreau carries on an ex- 
tensive greenhouse Each under- 
taking is independent of the other, and a 
separate set of books is kept for each. This 
does not mean that there is no co-operation, 
for there is, but each one runs his own busi- 
ness as he sees fit. Probably the main rea- 
son why these two ventures can be carried 
farm is that 


OT OFTEN will 


business, 


out so successfully on the same 
they are entirely dissimilar. 
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Prefers Dusting Method 

this 
about 
would 


(here is very little iF ‘ound in 
section of the country, and it occurs in 
For this reason, it 
during 10 seasons just to 


In controlling 


one season In 10. 
not pay to spray 
keep down blight on one crop. 
potato beetles, a four-row horse duster is 
used, and paris green and lime applied. The 

is supplied to counteract the burning 

of the green. If it looks 


in, the paris green is put on clear, : 


paris like 
ive the plant in that case. F 
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5-acre field i 


water supply, 
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gallon spray tan« only cor 
required driving 25 miles to 
field. With the 
keg of material can 
enables the operator to cover the entire field 
without returning to the house. The liquid 
spray stick the best, but it requires 
much more time than the dusting, and as the 
time is more valuable than spray, during the 
rush season Mr Moreau prefers the dusting 
method. The soil on 


extra 
which 


dusting machine, an 


be carried along 


does 














Pruned in July 


A Wagener apple tree of less than average 
vigor was pruned in July and in October when 
was taken showed practically no 
result of pruning. 


e picture 
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has done good work along this line.” No set 
spraying program is followed, as everything 
depends on the relative seriousness of the 
potato bugs. In applying the dust, Mr Mo- 
reau prefers to start early in the morning, 
generally before sunrise, as there is no wind 
at that time, and the dew on the vines en- 
ables the dust to stick better. The potatoes 
are harvested by the last of July or the first 
of August, and generally are all planted by 
the middle of April. By getting them in early, 
the dry spell is generally avoided. 
Has Faith in Weeder 

In preparing the land, the ground is usual- 
ly plowed in the fall or during the winter, as 
an exposed sod seems to give better results. 
Three-horse plows are used and the ground 
is turned over to a depth of 9 to 10 inches. A 
disk harrow is then used, and this is followed 
by a plain iron draw harrow or spring-tooth 
harrow. A Meeker harrow is used in the 
final preparation. After planting, riding cul- 
tivators are used to keep the ground stirred. 
After the first cultivation a small, light har- 
row is drawn over the field and this levels 
the ridges left by the planter and leaves the 
potatoes within 2% to 3 inches of the sur- 


face. A four-row weeder is then used, and 
this continues until the potatoes are almost 
a-foot high and the tops brush the weeder. 
Mr Moreau considers the weeder one of the 
most valuable tools, as he believes the time 
to kill weeds is not after they are up, but 
before they sprout. The broken surface con- 
serves moisture, also. 

Potato bugs do not bother much until the 
vines are at least a foot high. Some years 
ago they used to attack the young plants just 
as they were coming out of the ground, but 
in the last two or three years they have come 
on later. A small acreage of hay is raised 
for the horses, and about 11 acres of alfalfa 
is also grown, and has given wonderful re- 
sults. This is fed mixed with some other 
hay, as the straight alfalfa does not seem to 
agree with horses. In his rotation, the corn 
follows after sod, and then come the potatoes. 
Sometimes potatoes are planted on sod land, 
if only a small amount of corn is wanted, but 
in that case he is careful to plow such land 
in the fall. Alfalfa is used in the rotation, 
as it makes a very good cover crop, and 
the seed costs only half as much as clover 
seed. 

Only enough cows are kept to supply the 
with milk and butter. A few young 
steers and heifers are bought each fall and 
pastured on the cover crops. They also serve 
as a means of utilizing other roughage pro- 
duced on the The cover crops are gen- 
erally sown about August 1, or as soon as the 
potatoes are out of the field. Rye and vetch 
have given very good results, if inoculated. 
Sometimes mammoth red or crimson clover 
are planted with the rye. The choice depends 
or the price of te seed that season. 


family 


farm. 


Brother Runs Greenhouses 

Frank Moreau has a very fine set of green- 
4000 square feet under glass. 
He raises principally cabbage, tomato and 
cauliflower plants, which are sold to nearby 
market gardeners. The most popular varieties 
of cabbage are Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
town, Copenhagen Market, Early Summer and 
Succession. Many of the tomato plants are 
sold to canning factories, who in turn dis- 
tribute them to local growers. Tomato va- 
rieties best liked are Spark’s Earliana, and 
John Baer. 

The Moreau home is a fine example of co- 
lonial architecture, and was built before the 
revolution. During the battle of Monmouth, 
in 1755, it served as the headquarters for 
Gen Clinton, and is a historical land mark. 
The house is built of hand-hewn timbers, and 
put together with hand-wrought nails. The 
furniture, which has been in the family for 
many generations, is 
especially beautiful. 


houses, with 





this farm is a rich 
loam, commonly called 
sassafras loam. Seed 
potatoes are purchased 
in New York, Vermont 
or Maine, according to 
where the cleanest and 
best seed has been pro- 
duced that season. 
“The seed proposition 
is the worst problem 
we have,” said Mr 
Moreau, “and poor 
seed will often mean 
20 bushels or less 
vield per acre. In a re- 
cent year the seed we 
purchased looked es- 
pecially fine, butturned 
out to have consider- 
able leaf curl in it. I 
believe the solution of 
the problem lies in our 
raising our own seed 
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The Two-Row Culti- 
vator works well on 
level fields, such as 
dominate throughout 
the entire corn belt. 
On many farms the 
two-row cultivator is 
used almost exclusive- 
ly. One man and three 
horses can do practi- 
cally the same work of 
two men and (four 
horses with the one- 
row cultivator. Occa- 
sionally you hear of a 
man who can cultivate 
10 acres a day with a 
single-row cultivator, 
but from. five to eight 

_ is more nearly the 
LALA average. With the two- 
row cultivator 12 to 
15 acres is a day’s 








and the local farm 
demonstration bureau 


Greenhouses on the Moreau Farm in Monmouth County, New Jersey 


work. 
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Rochester Dairymen Losing Money 


Farmers need dollar more per 100 pounds—By Lewis A. Toan 


ORKING for 10.7 cents an hour, 


ter, N Y, made an average loss 

of 84 cents a 100 pounds on 
milk produced during the year 

ending May 1. This is the sum- 
mary of a careful investigation of the cost of 
milk production in the Rochester district, just 
made under the direction of Dr Charles E. 
North for the public safety committee of the 
common council of Rochester. 

Farmers are not surprised that the investi- 
gation shows a loss, but many who do not 
keep books did not realize the loss to be so 
great. The consumer is surprised because 
he had been led to believe the dairyman was 
a profiteer. He is now changing his mind, 
especially because the investigation was not 
conducted by farmers, but by the city of 
Rochester for the frankly stated purpose of 
reducing prices to the consumer. 

The survey, which started last August 
covered the cost of production, distribution, 
sanitation, etc, of the Rochester district sup- 
ply. Dr Charles E. North of New York 
city, an experienced investigator, was in 
charge. Experienced men secured rec- 
ords on 141 dairy farms in three repre- 
sentative sections—Monroe, Wayne, and 
Livingston counties, and the Bliss section 
of Wyoming county. These records rep- 
resented 21% of the city supply. The in- 
spectors secured figures from the farm- 
ers covering all items of cost and re- 
ceipts. Stable¢ and premises were also 
visited to study sanitary conditions. The 
inspectors’ reports were generally satis- 
factory, the chief criticism being that fa- 
cilities for keeping the temperature down 
to 40 degrees were inadequate in many 
cases, 

No diseased employees were observed. 
Only ten barn yards were reported in bad 
physical condition. A physical examina- 
tion of cows by a veterinarian was re- 
ported on 134 of the 141 farms visited. 
Only four farmers had steam sterilizing 
outfits. The figures show that the average 
cost of production for the year ending was 
$4.19 a 100 pounds, or 9 cents a quart. The 
farmer received $3.35 a 100, or 7.2 cents a 
quart, a loss of 84 cents a 100, or 1.8 cents 
a quart. 

The farmer received 10.7 cents an hour for 
his labor. He charged 6° interest on his in- 
vestment, and considered his labor worth 
41.6 cents an hour. Other labor, whether 
paid or unpaid, was rated at 28 cents. It was 
found that 519% of the labor was performed 
by the farmer himself, by paid labor, 
and 13°; by those receiving no pay. 


On farms producing less than 5000 pounds 
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milk a year per cow, the farmer lost 3.5 to 29 
cents an hour for every hour devoted to milk 
production. Farmers owning 8000 to $000- 


pound cows received 25 cents an hour, and 
those keeping cows better than 9000 worked 
for 23 cents an hour. This last differenc 
2 cents an hour was due to better care given 
to the high preducing catt'e. As production 
increased, the cost of production decreased. 
The highest producing herds averaged small- 
er in number than the herds of low milk yield. 
The inspectors found the average quantity 
of feed and labor required per cow per year 
as follows: 


2» of 


FEED AND LABOR REQUIRED PER COW 


Percow Per 100% Ibs mil 
Grain and other concentrates....... 2,635 Ibs 41.6 Ibs 
Sennen GONE occscccsescuncs eeeee 10,493 Ibs 165.7 Ibs 
Hay and other dry fovrage.......... 8,769 Ibs 59.5 lbs 
PN TIED scnccuséecesedensssas 211 hrs 3.33 hrs 


Valuations and statistics for the Rochester 
territory show the average value of cows per 
head at $125.69; average value land per acre 
at $158, and per cent of home-grown grains 
used amounted to 19%. 

Many people have assumed that it would 
cost more to produce milk near Rochester, 





milk producers around Roches- 


where land is high, than further distant. The 
investigation indicates, however, that the op- 
posite is the case. Wyoming county farmers 
at Bliss have a cost of $4.87 a 100 pounds, or 
a loss of $1.97 per 100 pounds. Wayne and 
Livingston sections show a cost of $3.79, and 
a loss of about 40 cents. Monroe county farm- 
ers lose 86 cents a 100 pounds, it costing 
them $4.27 a 100 to produce milk. 


Poor Cows Do Not Pay 


The milk in the Bliss territory was sold to 
Bordens for Rochester consumption. These 
results are partly explained, however, by -the 
low yield of cows at Bliss, the average being 
4334 pounds. Livingston average was 6053, 
and Monroe 7133 pounds a cow per year. 
The Bliss farmers fed more hay, considerable 
less succulent feed and less grain than the 
oti.-r sections. The cows received less at- 
tention. The number of silos are also less 
in the Bliss region. 

Appcoximately 20% 
Rochester district 
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Table Shows Milk Production Costs on 141 Farms 


Per 100 Per Qt 
Ibs cents 
Depreciation on cows.... * -.-$ .0756 16: 
Interest®on cows at 6 per cent 124 .267 
Grain and other concentrates 1.0721 2.305 
Succulent feed ee 68¢ 1.463 
Hay and other dry forage 604 1.300 
Total feed except pasture . 2.3574 5.068 
Interest on feed supplies at 6 per cent .0417 .090 
Pasture er 2424 521 
Beddin; ‘ ° 1651 355 
Human labor . 1.2116 2.60 
Horse labor 0975 210 
Use of buildings 1422 306 
Use of equipment 0791 170 
Bull service ..... 0351 075 
Miscellaneous costs 1219 26 
Total costs 22.0... $4.6937 10.092 
Returns except wholesale milk 4972 1.069 
Net cost (difference) 4.19 9.023 
Price received ..... 3.3550 7.214 
Los er $ .R415 1.809 


rs cacasasasesesesesesesessesessseseseseseseseseses: 


pounds a year, and 1190 give between 8000 
and 9000, while only 6.3°% produce over 9000 
pounds a year. The very poor producers rep- 
resent 12% of the Rochester supply, while 
the 17% of cows over 8000 pounds furnish 
25% of the total milk. 

Assuming that the area in the survey was 
21% of the Rochester territory, there are 
over 2000 cows supplying Rochester with 
milk, which produce less than 5000 pounds a 
year. The need of severe culling and the 
use of best possible bulls is apparent. 
The survey indicates that fully 700 cows giv- 
ing 9000 pounds milk a year are in this ter- 
ritory. Bull calves from these, if pure bred 
sired well-bred bulls, should show good 
results in a few years. 

Milk from low-producing cows costs from 
$4.90 to $7.10 a 100, or from 10 to 15 cents a 
quart. High producing cows averaged $3.70 
to $4 a 100 pounds, or 8 to 8.5 cents a quart. 


he 


Expenses Higher with Small Herds 


Volume of business is a big factor in dairy- 
ing. The farmer with 10 cows or less has a 
higher building and equipment charge per 
cow. He spends more time per cow making 
the cost per 100 pounds higher. The cost of 
production for herds under 10 cows was $5.22 
a 100. Herds averaging between 20 and 30 
cows cost $4.20 a 100, while herds over 30 
cows produced milk at an average cost 
of $3.47. 

The dairyman with a 30-cow herd received 
29 cents an hour; the 15-20-cow herd 14 
cents; while the man with 10 cows lost 6 
cents for every hour spent on his cattle. Pro- 
duction per cow was a bit smaller in the large 
herds, but the net return was greater. Effectof 
number of cows on labor, building and equip- 
ment costs is shown by the following table. 
An analysis of the tables submitted by the 


investigating committee indicates that only 
the best farmers are making near the cost of 
production. The farmers need fully a $l a 
100 extra to give cost of production and a 
small profit. he farmers who are doing the 
best, in other words, losing the least, have 
cows above the average in production, and 
keep large herds where the overhead is re- 
duced to a minimum. 
ITEMS COMPARED WITH SIZE OF BERD 
e~ Human labor-— 


Hrs ate ate Building Equip- 
‘ Hrs pil00 charged received cost ment cost 

No cows peow milk phr phr peow pcow 
Under 10 276 4.16 386.8c —06.7c $14.68 $5.10 
10-14 246 3.60 35.9¢ +07.4c 10.15 6.19 
15-19 217 3.33 36.2c 4+13.9c 10.15 6.19 
20-29 194 3.19 33.6c -+08.0c 7.61 4.79 
Over 30 155 2.72 31.0c +29.3¢ 4.09 3.23 


Cost of Distribution 


The cost of distribution in Rochester has 
not yet been fully summarized. Testimony 
at the public hearings indicated that labor 


costs of dealers were too high, as compared 


with other cities, and that a saving to the 
consumer might be effected by centraliza- 
tion of distribution. The 1386 dealer 


igure 


might be reduced to a very few. F 
submitted regarding milk distribution 
alone indicate that the dealer was mal 
ing but 3 mills a quart of milk distributed 
last August. 

It is unfortunate that the inquiry re- 
garding distribution milk only. 
Dealers do not hesitate to say that their 
biggest profit on cream distribution. 
The inquiry should have included the 
whole business of the dealer, including 
cream, skim milk, butter milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream, etc. Taking but one 
commodity handled even if it is the larg- 
est, does not tell the whole story. 
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Be Square in Trapping 

M. B. B., GREENE N Y 
I am going to outline a few particular 
points in trapping. I have followed the 
line for 25 years, with many ups and 
downs, a frozen nose and nipped fingers. The 
trapping business, when I started, was not 
what it is today. Then many a muskrat pelt 
sold for 10 cents, many a prime skunk for $1, 
red fox for $2, and each had to be grade A. 
Look at the change now! Why this change? 
Here is one of the answers: Too many dens 
destroyed, too much poison used to 
these valuable creatures. Brother trappers, 
if you are on the level with the laws, 
game will come back to a certain extent. 

seing on the tran line watching for a 
chance to bag a prize, you are watching every 
sign and indication of game. Here some other 
fellow drops a trap or two on your line; you 
are looking at it, but don’t touch it; that man 
or boy has the same fever that you have. How 
would you like to set a line of traps, with ex- 
pectations of a-catch the following morning, 
and find your traps gone? Friend reader, 
consider this, and always take your place by 
the side of the golden rule. 

I will illustrate a certain Johnny Sneakum, 
who never bought a trap, always had plenty. 
His sneaking work was a success, he thoucht. 
I could swear to a hundred traps he had 
lifted of mine. I never said a word about the 
traps, until it happened he was bringing a 
bear down from the mountain one day. It was 
a very bad place for a bear, to say nothing 
about a man; but he lost his footing and 
came over a ledge 30 or 35 feet high. Johnny 
and Bruin came down together. Bruin was 
dead when he left the precipice, but Johnny 
died after he “lit.” This bear was taken from 
an honest bear trapper’s trap. The owner of 
the bear traced the thief to his last deed, and 
offered the friends of Johnny aid in their be- 
reavement. You can see what comes from a 
crooked trapper. Just think this over, and see 
if your ideas agree with mine. 


COUNTY 


secure 


your 











Bigger Yields a 


Better Vegetables 


You know the conditions on your farm 
better than anyone else, but, “two heads are better 
than one;” and a thousand are better still. The ex- 

erience of successful market gardeners and the results 
the latest scientific experiments have been condensed 


into our new boo 


“Better Vegetable Growing” 


This book tells you how to plant, fertilize, cultivate, irrigate and market the crop 
successfully. Every important vegetable is covered in a separate chapter. A 
valuable “Planting and Reference” table will aid you when ordering your spring 
supplies. Whether you grow vegetables for the canning factory or the market 
you will find this book helpful. If you tell us the acreage of vegetables 
you raise your copy will be mailed free. Write today for this book, 
“BETTER VEGETABLE GROWING.” 


Address Publication Division 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Subsidiary of The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


51 Chambers St., New York City 


E. Frank Coes Fertilizers 

































































A Worthy New Member 
of the Famous 
“Acme” Tillage Line 


For more than 40 years “ACME” Tillage Tools have helped to 
make the American farmer the world's most efficient producer of 
food stuffs. The best features in standard disc harrow construc- 
tion have now been combined with exclusive new features in the 


“Acme” Disc Harrow 


The discs are so shaped as to enter the ground 
with a clean cut. The direct thrust of the axles 
is taken upon dust guarded ball bearings instead 
ofcast bumpers. These features make the draft 
light. Offset gangs do away with the middle 
ridge so objectionable to the careful farmer. 
The gangs can be set independently the 
driver can hold the tool to its work on 
steep 


hill ides Pre sure 
prings make the discs 



























“Acme” Disc Harrow: 
Fore trucks, tongue or 
a combination of both 
as desired. 





sizes, 





using two, 
three or four 
horses. 










“bite 
skipping of 






in’ and prevent 
low spots 










Order early s as to 
secure a full season's 
Wr t y for 






circular and price 
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When 
I reduced 

my manufactur- 
ing costs, | reduced 
prices, giving you the 
benefit. Lam no pro- 
fiteer. 


2H-P. $39.85 
3 H-P. $69.65 
4H-P. $92.25 


Prices on Portables 
and Saw-Rige Outfits 
1 . also very 

Low. 

















Look 
At These 
Low Prices > 
: H Ithough prices of 
Y How This Was Done Aironet. ear aes 
advancing daily, I reduced my prices to nearly 
pre-war level by cutting my manufacturing cost, 
asing my factory production. Now my factory 

is the largest in America selling exclusively direct to 


Only 
Sent Direct From 
My Big Feetory To You. the user, and giving the very highest quality engine. 
A whole 


Use Cheap Fuel Piss Reste"Gicuwrs ca: | Easy Terms occ p.2°sre'y tarts te nox ro 
! \ t 


able man. Make your eng rn enough to pay 



































gines use low grade kerosene, lamp cil, anjwe 
as gasoline, and they use lese fuel baving | 
fewer moving parts. 

: You have 90 daye fn which to 
90 Day Trial try the Ottawa et your own 
work. Prove its reliability, casy starting, small 
fuel consumption — everything provided in my 
liberal 10-year Guarantee. Sizes 14 to 22 H-P book will go with this offer. It is 
Stationary, Portable, Saw-Rige—ail prices tow. ' ever printed. Send name and address today 


Geo. E. Long, Pres., OTTAWA MFG. CO.. 1051 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 





De ea! 
6 you use it. You can’t afford to be without an 
Ottawa and you need not pay more than my price. 
Special Offer sey ou men wh 4s dye good 
special monoy-saving offer 
select any engine at any price 




























_ Read what a trapper writes: 
Mr Warenoff, Dear Sir:-| am shipping you today | bag of furs; it 1s no use tor me to grade 
Them as you have been giving me very good €rade@s. ),-4) vost Ditisbur¢ Pa 


we Ui 4 
Shipment today or write for vur price list. \75 free. We know 
10 hurry up. and COMnect with us. It’s uptoy 










We 
do not 
claim to pay 













good many 
letters on file, all 
same as above, and un- 
solicited. You too will soon 
realize that there ia more 
than’ ® promise to our 
way of doing bus- 
nese Try us 
and becon 


wince 









the highest pnce 

in the world -but we do 
celal and absolutely guar- 
entee lo give you every dol- 
lar your pelts are worth 
—often more than 
you yourself 
expect 











Our #rading will please you 
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The house to Ship to- 
one of the oldest in the U.S. 
Most liberal grading 
Prompt Returns. 
Send forlatest Price List 


ARN PLANS and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


and fifty-seven 
A most-valuable work, full of 
gestions, plans, etc., for the 
barns and outbuildings, by 





illustrations, 
ideas, sug- 

construction of 
practical writers, 


Two hundred 





















Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 

tion and use of b ‘ al he ’ 

Ky Ee Beit, Butier Co. 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 142 w. 26 st NEW YORK. 
granaries, etc There are likewise chapters 

upen bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds. 

ventilators, roofs and roofing. doors and 

fastenings, workshops poultry houses, ma- 

nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 235 

pages. 5x7 inches OO Re = pi - i 






Len (> ¢ *) > 805d Baas 
for Auto Tires. Do fleage, prevent blow- 
~ - Ang, J - ‘applied in any tire. 

svld. Details free, ite wan’ 
Amer.Accessories Co., Dept 215 Cincinna’ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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Go Over Your Tractor Now 


kK. J. T) EKBLAW 
If your tractor is needing any at- 
tention and repairs, the time to get 
at the job is right now. You prob- 


ably have as much spare time as you 
will have at any time during the year, 
and the probabilities are that you are 
not using your tractor every day of the 
week. It is hetter to get it in good 
shape now and have it working well 
so that next spring whem you want to 
wet into the with a jump, you 
won't have to hang back to get things 


work 


ready. 


If you haven’t much confidence in 
your own mechanical ability you had 
better take your tractor into town to 
a good mechanic. Be sure that you 


who knows his business. 


and by all means 


select a man 
Don’t get a “tinker.” 


insist that half baked young mech- 
anics who have obtained the title by 
hanging around the garage are not 


set to work on your car. 
If you are the farmer we 
think you are, you will probably have 
spot on the floor of 
your implement shed or tractor garage 
have plenty of 
can the 
you do know 


kind of a 


a nice little cleat 


will room 


vou 


where you 


job 


get at 


net 


to work, then 
Even if 
about it, 


yourself 
you can at least 


very much 

do something Go eurefully Know 
where every piece belongs. Be sure 
to get them all back into the ma- 
chine. In any case, do not delay. 


Kerosene in Radiator 
Kindly advise me using keresene in 
the radiator of my car Will it harm the 
motor or radiator? -[C A. B., New York. 


about 


Kerosene can he used as an anti- 
freezing mixture in the radiator, but 
it has certain disadvantages It has 
a lower freezing point than water 
ind a higher boiling point The in- 
flammability of its vapor makes it 
dangerous to ust ind its high and 
uncertain boiling point might lead to 
serious overheating of the engine or 
even to the melting of the selder in 
the radiato . It ha I decided 
solvent action on the rubber pa 3, and 
people who 1] e used ound it 
necessa replace all rubber con- 
nections every Winter 


Care of Tires in Winter 


LEONARD I STRICKLER 

There is noth ng the motorist should 
practice more than the conservation 
of motor r eauipment Tires, as a 
rule, receive less attention and are 
called upon to go further and do more 
than anv other part of the eur equip- 
ment and we therefore fe and hop 
that the motorist may derive some- 
thing beneficial from a few sugges- 
tions on the proper care of tires in 
winter. 


On paved or city streets the motor- 
ist in winter months has snow, 
and rain to contend with, and as there 
is great danger in skidding, chains 
should be properly applied and used. 
This requires much care, as improper 
application is not only harmful to the 
tire, but the chain as weil. It is not 
necessary on dry roads to use them, 
as a good reliable non-skid tire pre- 
vents side slipping or skidding. Avo‘d 
ear tracks, as they allow the rear tires 
to slide or spin while stopping or 
starting and there is also great danger 
of skidding in turning out of them. 
Frozen country roads cause a great 
deal of. trouble euts and 
bruises. Long tread cuts are the usual 
results of driving through mud roads 
caused by the spinning of the rear 
wheels over sharp stones and I would 
again suggest the use of chains under 


sleet 


caus ng 


such conditions 

Once or twice each month a reliable 
vuleanizer should be used and all nec- 
essary repairs made. Neglected cuts 
allow gravel and water to enter and 
loosen the tread and if, small matters 
are not cared for promptly and prop- 
erly they soon become large ones. 
Brakes should be inspected frequently. 
Do not apply them suddenly, unless, 
of course, to prevent accident; this, as 


‘arm En 
) - 


dinecring 
On yy a Ekblad <> 


~ Editor of Department 
will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 


on farm machinery, farm plans and build- 


_ ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 

/ close 2 cent stamp and address labe! 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


well as spinning the wheels when 
starting, is very bad practice and 
should be avoided. 

Under-inflation has been the most 


direct cause of tire trouble and is un- 
ealled for when one considers that al- 
most every city block and every small 
town has either a tire repair shop, 
garage or accessory Which is 
equipped to furnish air absolutely frey 
of charge. An under-inflated tire wil! 
roll over the stones instead of kicking 


store 


them aside and cause a bruise. or 
break in the tire which later results 
in a blowout. 


Rim cuts, separation of the plies of 
fabric and other troubles are to be 
found if this is not watched 
Driving on a flat tire results in 
troubles mentioned above and, if you 
are not equipped with a spare casing 
run on the rim. Front wheels should 
be examined and kept in proper align- 
ment at all times, as improper align 
ment will cause both rubber and fab 
ric to wear through in a very short 
time. 

Cars which are stored for the win- 
ter should not be allowed to stand on 
the tires. This is very hard on both 
easings and tubes and renders them 
unfit for service when the car is agai 


closely 


the 


placed into service. The car should 
be jacked up and set on blocks and 
about half the required air pressur: 
left in the tires Before the car is 
put into service, demount the tire 
and have them carefully examined 


all rust should be removed from th 
rims and graphite applied. This meth 
od, in my and after se 
eral tests, most 
tory at the expense. 
There are several suggestions on tl 
subject, such as demounting the tires 
and wrapping them separately in clot 
or burlap and storing in a dry dai 
have found tl 


estimation, 
has 
least 


proven Satistar 


room, However, I 
first inentioned method to give just 
good, if not better results, and enab 


the motorist to realize maximum ser\ 
ice at minimum cost. 


Handy Cross-Cut Saw Rack 





Here is an idea for users of cros 
eut saws. <A is a bracket made fre 
a‘Y-crotch of a tree sawed in ty 
through the stem of the Y 
f :, —=s —e or 3 

} cf is 

po ¢ | 
w «i “iG wie) - 
b | } ' | 

Protected and Out of the Way 
screwed to the wall in any convenis« 
place > is a similar bracket ! 
eut of any handy piece of wood 
be used where a Y crotch is not read 


obtainable. 


To’ Make White Concrete 


How can I get a concrete wall white? 
last coat was clear cement and it turned dark 
instead of a light color. What should I put 
on to make a lasting white color?-—[F. M. 


The 


It is possible to obtain on the mar 
ket a pure white cement. When ths 
is used with white marble screening © 
with white silica sand, a clear white 
concrete will result. It is a little more 
expensive than ordinary cement, but 
this is compensated for by the added 
attractiveness. It makes a beautif:s 
finish for stuceo, though it is hardly 
pract’cable in regions where 
and grime would soon discolor it. 


smoke 


Better Dismantle the Silo 
Would it be practical to move a 10x20 ft 
silo that hes been in use about four years 
without taking it apart? I bought one tht 
I wish to move eight miles, and I want to @ 
it the cheapest way.—-[E. Howlee. 


You would have some difficulty ™ 
attempting to move a silo of the size 
mentioned, bodily, for any distance 


It would be necessary to brace it bot! 
inside and outside and the labor ir 
volved would be just about es muct 
as to dismantle the silo and transport 
the separate parts to the new locatios 
there to re-erect it again, assuming 


that this is a stave silo. 
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‘I save two totwo and one-half hours dailyon a 22-mile milk route 
with Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires and find milk travels 

















in better condition than in my solid-tired truck. Three teams 
would be required to do the same work done by the pneumatic- 


tired truck.’’—Frank Leibel, Farmer, Newbrighton, Minnesota 














ANY farmers, like the one quoted above, 
know that a pneumatic-tired truck saves 
much time, drudgery and expense. 


They know that this is a very valuable saving in 
these days of high labor costs and when markets 
must be reached more promptly than ever. 


For pneumatic tires free a motor truck from the 
handicaps imposed by solid tires; they give it 
utmost traction and cushioning for all-around 
utility. 


Rural users of Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck 
Tires load in the fields, reduce market hauls by 
hours and get top prices for perishables and 


livestock, sometimes injured by slower, harder 
transport. 

By helping other power-driven farm machinery 
to work to capacity, Goodyear-cord-equipped 
trucks enable farmers to secure the full benefit 
of motorization. 

While pioneering the development of pneumatic 
truck tires Goodyear has widely investigated the 
benefits secured by farmers employing them 
as above. 


Consequently, further information concerning 
the use of pneumatic-tired trucks on farms may 
be obtained from The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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Farmers who buy feed by cost 
per gallon of milk and not by 
cost per ton, buy Bull Br: Dairy 
Ration. Leon E. Carpente: is one 
of these fore-sighted dairymen. He 
writes, “Bull Brand keeps my herd 
in excellent condition and certainly 
has increased the milk flow consid- 
erably. From my experience with 
your feed I find it the most eco- 
nomieal feed I ever used.” 

What Bull Brand Dairy Ration Is— 
A clean, honest feed, containing 
24% protein or 20.5' digestible 
protein; 5% Crude Fat, or over 


A COMPLETE 


LINE 


1.5% of digestible fat, 50° Carbo- 
hydrates and only 12% Fibre; a sci- 
entifically balanced ration—suffi- 
ciently bulky to avoid digestive 
and udder troubles; with the maxi- 
mum number of digestive nutrients 
and sufficient digestible protein and 
fat to produce a maximum milk 
yield of highest butterfat value 
without impairing the health and 
condition of the cow. Made from 
such digestible and nutritious feed- 
ing materials as Dried Brewers’ 
Grains, Old Process Oil Meal, Cot- 
tonseed Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, 
Cocoanut Meal, Ground Barley, 


ES DAIRY FEED sox BULL BRAND*«= 


A 20 Protein Dairy Feed to meet the 
demand for a wide ratio feed; costs less 


than “Bull Brand.” 


Jest and most economical feed for horses, 
cows, swine and sheep. 11°), Protem, 4% 
Fat and 12 Fibre. 


MARITIME TRADING CORPORATION, 





Wheat Bran, Wheat Middlings, 
Corn Hominy Feed, and a small 
percentage of fine table salt. It 
can be fed with the usual rough- 
ages—no extra feeding stuffs re- 


quired. 
Our Guarantee 

Feed “Bull Brand” to three or 
more of your cows in accordance 
with our directions. If the results 
do “not convince you that “Bull 
Brand” will give you more and 
richer milk, better cows and more 
profits, we or any one of our 
dealers, will refund the money for 
the feed used. 


OF SCIENTIFIC FEEDS| 


REDE sew POULTRY FEEDS 


Red-E-Gro Chick Feed, Red-E-Kwick De- 
veloping Feed, Red-E-Ever Scratch Feed 
and Red-E-Lay Laying Mash 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















(r 
A HORSE CAN TRAVEL WHERE AN } 
ALTOMOBILE CANNOT GO 


Often in the 


Neverslip | 
Red Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 


a... 


d it LO 
RED TIP 
THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 











New Brunswick, N. J 








Use Our 


Money 
To Make Money 


Every wide-awake farmer sees opportunities to make extra 
profits if only he had the capital to “ swing things.” 


We will help you to buy implements, livestock, feeds, seeds, 
fertilizers—whatever you need to make your farming operations 


Over 2000 


more profitable. 


New York State farmers are 


already using our capital to increase their profits. 


Write for full particulars. 


rate. 


Alliance Bank Building 





If you are a New York State farmer and can use money to 
make money we will supply the needed capital at a reasonable 


FARMERS FUND, Inc. 


Rochester, N. We 











FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 
By D. H. OTIS 
A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions 


and additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. 
book furnishes the farmer a system of farm records that 


bookkee ping 1s note ssential, The 


will reveal the information desired with the minimum of labor. 


316 Fourth Avenue, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


A knowledge of 


10 x 13 inches. Cloth, Nei $1.75. 
NEW YORE 





Send Your Cow or Horse 

ST SS NT 
and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coat, Robe 
or Mittens to order. We make and remodel adies’ 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free 
Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
Prices. All work guaranteed. Jeferegce: Miles & 

Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana. Write to the 

MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, Indiana. 





Dairy Affairs 


Breeders’ Champion Live Stock 
E. A. NEW YORK 

The New York state breeders’ assv- 
ciation held its annual meeting 
Buffalo, N Y, December 10 and 11. 
Owing possibly to the Dairymen’s 
league meeting in New York and a 
large Holstein sale which was held at 
Syracuse on the same days the meet- 
ing was not up to its usual attendance, 
but what it lacked in numbers was 
made up in interest. In connection 
with the meeting, a fat stock show 
was held at the Union stock yards un- 
der the auspices of the Buffalo live 
stock show. 

The breeders gathered the 
day at the stock yards, where an in- 


HUTCHINS, 


second 
teresting address was given by Dr V 
A. Moore, dean of the state veterina: 
college at Ithaca, who told breeders 
of great progress in the last few years 
in checking diseases of cattle and liv: 
stock, which he said, was due to ed 
cation of farmers and live stock m+ 
In Business Session 

One resolution before the meetin: 
was to the effect that inasmuch as th 
state fair is a live stock as well as 
agricultural proposition, more 
stock men be placed upon the co: 
mission. At present there is only o 
live stock man onit. Another reso! 
tion was that all cheese and butte: 
factories be compelled to pasteuriz: 
the skim milk and whey returned to 
the farmers from the factories as a 
means of controlling disease. 

Another urged that the law i» 
passed compelling all stallions stand- 
ing for service in New York state b 
pure bred and registered under tl 
state department, thus prohibiting th 
use of grade stallions. 

A committee was appointed which 
consists of C. P. Miller of Byro 
Harry B. Winters of Albany and ©. A 
Breese of Hoosick Falls, for the pur- 
pose of amending the by-laws of th 
association to read that life membe: 
ship can be secured by the payment 
of $15, eliminating the regularly year- 
ly dues, 

Officers were re-elected as follows: 
Calvin J. Huson of Penn Yan, presi- 
dent; Harry S. Gail of East Aurora 
vice-president; Albert E. Brown 
Albany, secretary, and Wing R. Sn 
of Syracuse, treasurer. There we 
four directors to be elected wh: 
terms expire this year. William ‘3. 
Markham of Avon was re-elected | 
succeed himself, as were William lI! 
Manning of Saratoga and John ix 
Clancy of Syracuse, while Charles L 
Whitney of Albany was elected to suc- 
ceed George W. Sisson of Potsdam. 

Judges of the cattle were Charles 
Charles C. Klinek, William J. Keller 
and Rudolph Klinck; hog judges Mat- 
thew Danahy, W. Sahlen and Dal 
Blaufus, and sheep judges, Fred P 
Mayo, Adam Zimmer and Fran! 
Smith, 

Grand Champion Awards 
grand champions at the fat 
show were announced as fol 
lows: Grand champion car of lambs 
Cc. E. Meggs of Paris, Ont; grand 
champion car of hogs, M. Weinbure 
and company of Rushville, lll; grand 
ehampion load of cattle, Foale broth 
ers of Chicago, Ill ,and grand cham- 
pion steer, Ross Kenfield of Wood- 
stock, Ont. 

The high-priced steer weighed 117 
pounds and sold at auction at So ce. 

a pound. He was a cross betwee! 
Shorthorn cow and a Polled An: 
sire. He was entered by Ross kK 
field of Woodstock,*Ont, and was p 
chased by Klinck brothers of Buffa 
Just think of a grade animal bringi 

it public auction and for meat pur- 
over SLOQOD on the hoof! Th: 
champion car of cattle was Polled An- 
<us steers and sold for 27. cents 
pound on the hoof to the Dold pack- 
ng company. 

The only club meeting held in con- 
nection with the breeders’ meeting t 
do any business was that of the New 
York state Jersey club, which held its 
election of officers: Harry S. Gail of 
East Aurora was re-elected president 
Cc. O. Gould of Easthampton, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and G. A. Smith of Ge- 
neva, E. E. Horton of Binghamton 
George Mackmer of Eden and M. H 
Clark of Elma, directors. The futu- 
rity committee appointed by the presi- 
Keeney of \\ 
Proctor of New 
Sessions of Uti 
amend 
securing 


li 


The 


stock 


poses 


dent consists of F. B. 
saw, William Ross 
York and Fred W. 
At this meeting also an 
was made in regard to 
membership for $15. 
Imports Lead—Durins 
years Guernseys led by 
breeds in number of 
pure-bred cattle imported into tli 
United States with 8750 brought i 
Jerseys ranked second, Shorthorns 
third, Holsteins fourth, Ayrshires 
fifth. 


Guernsey 
the last 33 
far all other 








Stock and Poultry 


Oats Straw for Cows 


Would it be safe to feed oats straw with 
? I ean give additional 


the oats in to horses? 
eats also with corn and middlings.—[C. W. 
R., New York. 


Oats hay, or oats in straw, is a very 


eood feed for horses. We have been 
advising farmers to do more of this; 
that is, do less threshing and cut the 
oats when they are slightly green and 
feed the oats in the sheaf. The horses 
won’t eat up all of the straw, but 
what remains can be used for bedding. 

A ration consisting of about half 
corn and wheat bran with more oats 
in the straw is a good feed. Feeding 
two or three pounds of bran a day 
mixed right up with the corn or corn 
and oats, keeps the bowels in good 
condition, furn’shes an excellent feed- 
ing ration and he!ps to balance up the 
feed. If you could get a little linseed 
meal and give a small handful of this 
once a day or a pound two or three 
times a week, that would be desirable 
in addition to the other materials you 
are feeding. 


Why Light Helps Hens 


How can artificial illumination have 
any eifect on egg production, is a ques- 
tion being asked by some skeptical 
poultrymen who have never made any 
tests. The answer, according to poul- 
try authorities at our eastern agricul- 
tural colleges, is that the light ap- 
pears to equalize the time between 
meals and to shorten the period of in- 
activity of the fowls during the long 
nights. 

The nights of the late fall and win- 
ter months apparently cause the fowls 
to use a larger proportion of the nigh* 
feed for bodily needs than is the case 
under normal ocnditions in the spring- 
time, when the days and the nights 
are of practically equal length. Un- 
der these spring conditions, fowls ap- 
pear to assimilate their feed, secure 
the proper amount of exercise, anid 
form their eggs to best advantage. 

In late December there are about 
15 hours of darkness and nine hours 
of daylight, whereas in the latter part 
of June the reverse is true—there are 
approximately 15 leours of daylight 
and nine hours of darkness. In other 
words, illumination attempts to imi- 
tate spring conditions so far as the 
hours of activity and the regulation 
of feed supply are concerned. Splen- 
did work on this proposition is being 
done in New Jersey, where a number 
of poultrymen are putting in electric 
lights this season. 


League Officers for 1920 


The new board of directors of the 
Dairymen’s league as announced in 
American <Agriculturist last week, 
have met and organized for the new 
vear, electing the following officers. 
President, R. D. Cooper of Little 
Falls. N Y; vice-president, John PD. 
Miller of Susquehanna, Pa; secretary, 
Albert Manning of Otisville, N Y, anc 
treasurer, Bruce M. Kilpatrick of Rox- 
bury. N Y. 

The executive committee consists of 
kh. D. Cooper, chairman, exofficio, Lit- 
tle Falls, N Y, Albert Manning of 
Otisville, N Y, F. H. Thomson of Hol- 
land Patent, N Y, H. J. Kershaw of 
Sherburne, N Y, and George W. Slo- 
cum of Milton, Pa. 


Devon Breeders Hold Annual 


The second annual meeting of the 
American Devon cattle club, Inc, was 
held at Springfield, Mass, December 
11. There was a small, but enthusias- 
tic attendance. W. H. Neal of Mere- 
dith, N H, and Richard Pattee of 
Boston, Mass, werere-elected as pres- 
ident and secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively. 

The reports of the officers show a 
rapidly increasing interest and mem- 
bership in the club. It was voted 
to defer the publication of th: 
next volume of the herd book 
and to expend a liberal sum in 
the issuance of advertising matter. It 
was further recommended that until 
another herd book was available, ex- 
tended pedigrees should be furnished 
from the secretary's office. The re- 
ports of breeders present showed that 
the Devon cattle have more than held 
their own at fairs and cattle shows 
and that there has been a lively de- 
mand throughout the country for 
breeding stock. 
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This Seventeen Year Old Girl Milks 
Twenty-seven Holsteins with the Perfection 


a WENTY-SEVEN cows, especially when some of them give as much as 


e 100 pounds in a day, is quite a bunch for a girl to milk. When Theodore 
Gillis’ 17 year old daughter can handle them all alone with the Perfection, 


it’s not hard to understand why Mr. Gillis thinks his milker is a vronderful 


machine. 

Mr. Gillis has labor problems just like every- 
body else. And sometimes he’s right up against 
the wall for hired help. But since ke has a Perfec- 
tion, his daughter can always help him out. ‘The 
Perfection Milker was rightly named,” he says, 
“for it is a perfect milker and so easy to operate 
that my daughter, 17 years old, has milked my 
whole herd of 27 Holstein cows every night during 
the summer when we were short of help.”’ 


The Perfection Gets More Milk 


“The Perfection gets more milk than any hand 
milker can get from my cows. One of my cows, 
5S years old, gave as high as 102 pounds of milk in 
aday. A heifer gave 64 pounds in a day. One of 
my cows, which had been milked nearly two years 
without freshening we could not dry up without 
taking the machine off her.” 


yourself, 


Just Ask Your Neighbors 


“We have several other kirds of milking ma- 
chines in this neighborhood but everyone seems to 
think the Perfection gives the best results and is 
the most reliable machine.” 


Names, Addresses and Catalog 
Waiting For You 


How much would it be worth to you to have 
your milking problem solved? Find out about the 
Perfection Milker. 
and addresses of owners so you can investigate for 
Just ask the men who own Perfections 
what they think of them. 
out charge a copy of ‘“‘What the Dairyman Wants 
to Know”, the book that answers every question 
about milking machines. 


We'll gladly send you names 
We will also send with- 


Write. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2111 E. Hennepin Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 




















WATCH YOUR CALVES 


At the first Indica! of scours or cholera give them 
Dr. David Roberts’ 
CALF CHOLERA REMEDY 
the treatment that gets quick action. 
At your dealers or postpaid $1.00 


There is a Dr. Roberts’ 
Prescription for every com- 
moi, animal ailment. 
Send for illustrated price list and free 
copy of the “CATTLE SPECIALIST” 
with Questions and Answers pertain- 
ing to ABORTION IN COWS. Treat 
your own herd, small expense. 

If no dealer in your town, write 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
VETERINARY CO., INC, 

523 Grand Avenue 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Great for der Troubles 


This liberal 60c package of soothing. 
healing ointment will keep your cows’ ud 
ders soft, smooth and free from all condi- 
tions that make milking unpleasant and 
reduce the milk yield. 

3ag Balm is known and used wherever 
cows are raised It is perfect insurance 
against losses resulting from Caked Bag, 
Cow Pox, Chapping, Inflammation, Chafing, 
etc. It penetrates and heals quickly, re- 
storing the injured tissues Cows give milk 
freely and in full quantity from healthy 
udders. 

Druggists, feed dealers and general stores 
sell Bag Balm. Free booklet, ‘Dairy 
Wrinkles,”” sent on request. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 





WILSON FEED MILL 





PEOPLE 


MADE BY THE 


FOR GRINDING CORN IN THE EAR 
AND SMALL GRAIN 


Has special crusher attach- 
ment which first breaks the ears 











corn, which can be shoveled 
right into the hopper. Also 
Bene and Shell Mills and Bone 
Cutters. Send for Catalog. 
WILSON BROS., Box 11, Easton, Pa. 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
A, A. When Writing Advertisers 


Upward 










FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION tosend 
new, well made, easy running, 
perfect skimming separator for 
$19.95, Closely skims warm or cold 
milk. Makes heavy or light cream. 
Different from picture, which 
illustrates larger capacity ma- 
chines. our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 


Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned, Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 


Western orders filled from 
Western points. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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Combination 


RIPPLEY’S {ict water 


ana steamk eed Cookers 


will boil bbi. water in 20 min. 
or cook 25 bu. feed in 2 hours. 
Will heat water in tanks 200 
ft. away, by attaching pipes 
to water jacket; will heat 
hog houses, poultry brooders, 
ete. U by 26 State exper- 





free — an — 4 si ppl 
y it "s Su les 
Write for cata oO: eeder 


Co., Grafton, 
New York ©, SS Liberty Street 
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ST RONG, HEALTHY, BIG- BONED 


WELL-coateo PIGS 


HAT’S the kind Ubiko Pig Meal makes. It contains 

18% protein, 5% fat and only 8% fibre. It is merely 

a mixture of the purest cereal and nut meals with high- 
grade tankage. It serves three purposes: (1) to nourish the 
pig in dam, (2) to increase the milk flow of the brood sow, 
(3) to carry the little pig over the weaning period and up 
to the age of 5 or 6 months. Write for sample and full 
feeding directions. 


UBIKO PIG MEAL 


ONE OF THE 


UBIKQ | 


BALANCED]! RATIONS 
ForAll Farm Stock 
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The most profitable investment a dairyman can & 
make from the standpoint of increased milk production. It makes a 
perfectly balanced ration with hay, silage, or other roughage. Cows 
like it. It is readily digestible. It is bulky and goes far—8 quarts 
weigh 6 pounds. Protein 24 percent; fat 5 percent; carbohydrates 52 
percent; fibre only 10 percent. 

UBIKO BUTTERMILK EGG MASH. Start feeding this to your 
hens when they start molting. It will shorten the molting period and 
you will get eggs all winter. 19 percent protein; 8 percent ash, mostly 
from bone phosphates; 6 percent fibre. Modelled after the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture formula. 

UBIKO STOCK FEED. A balanced carbohydrate ration. Builds 
flesh and strength. Makes healthy horses, mules, sheep and hogs. 
Made of hominy, oat feed, wheat bran, middlings, ground barley, 
linseed meal and salt. 

UBIKO BUTTERMILK GROWING MASH. 15 percent protein and 
only 6 percent fibre. A splendid feed for young chicks. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept.A Cincinnati, Ohio 
HiMiii« (ttt 





UNION GRAINS. 
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“Cows Are Like Humans” |") 


More milk and 








says Silas Low better mith 
“Feed them wrong and you don’t “teed bile . 
get much out of them. Feed them MMi fi a 
| right and they do their best. With "€ \ 






cows, that means green feed and 
green feed in winter time means a 


HARDER SILO |’; 


“T tell you, folks, that’s the best Silo made. 
It’s sound, sturdy, air-tight, and the continu- 
ous doorway makes feeding almost fun. 

































“By all means have a Harder. Have several = 
of them. They'll keep good fodder from going - 
to waste in the fall. Harder Silos mean A-1l 
milk for you all winter.” = 


Write for booklet on the Harder, the e Di = 
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All 
pe SL silo that Uncle Sam uses—also the 
itt tt} ]]I) story of Silas Low. Both free. 

strm a” al HARDER MFG. CORP. { al 





Storm proof— 
anchored solid 
as an oak 

* 


Ed 


Box 13 
Cobleskill, New York " | 














Get Clean Milk 









In winter, when the cows are stabled ar - it 
hard to keep the udders clean, clip the flanks and 
udders every few weeks—a few minutes w T do 
if you use a Stewart No. 1 Machine—then the parts 
can be wiped in a jiffy and the milk will be clean 
and free from dirt, Clips horses al Complete 
only $12.75 at your dealer’s, or send $2 direct and 





pay balaneéd when it comes 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A 139, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Il. 






Write 
today. 
A post card willdo. Get our won- 

derful free boo\let, “How to Feed 

for Bigger Live Stock Profits.’’ Re- 

veals valuable information on the 

feeding of swine, cattle, horses, eocp ant poultry. Filled 
with interesting pictures. Also deseribes our wonderf 


‘Free Book 














WHEN YOU WRITE 






Live Stock Feedi Right th { feed- 
ADVERTISERS ing ll Kinde of live stock. the ca of baby beef, the 
i Be Tike to mention A — Agriculturist foster where you are raising Iv y. — te tod - te foe rg 0 
ake advantage of Our Guarantee of os a 
TRUB ADVERTISING Wastic “cise ooo 
LEVE STOCK FEEDING ASSH., Div. 161, Peasant HM, Onto 
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Now Watch the Grange 


We have slaughtered the re- 
actor in our recent test as reported in 
the December 6 American Agricultur- 
Two lesions were found, the 
‘two no larger 
than a small 
Canada pea. Dr 
Loomis, who 
made the post- 
mortem, said 
frankly that it 
would™ have 
been just as 
easy to miss 
them as to find 
them, which 
rather strength- 
ens the position 
taken by Dr 
Moore and oth- 
ers that tuber- 
culin seldom 
makes a_ mis- 
Certainly the study of the use 
in its relation to bovine 


one 


ist. 

















H. FE. COOK 


take, 
of tuberculin 


tuberculosis is most interesting. 
Here was a case where the rise in 
temperature was slight, and yet the 


physical appearance of the cow during 
the period of rising and falling tem- 
peratures marked her as a sick cow. 
The appearance at this time, no douni, 
was the reason she was condemned 
instead of being marked suspicious 
with a retest in 90 days. 

These small lesions might never 
have developed and the animal been 
harmless, but that is speculative and 
has no bearing on the matter of hav- 
ing a clean herd. No one can know 
at what time these lesions might 
spring into action and the animal be- 
come a menace to the herd. More 
and more as experience determines 
my judgment and action do I marvel at 
the efliciency of tuberculin being able 
to go searching through the body of a 
cow and locate a lesion so infinitessi- 
mally small. 


Finding a Real Democracy 

We talk pretty glibly about democ- 
racy these days, but I imagine most 
people would find it troublesome to 
give concrete illustrations that would 
satisfy the radicals who are opposed 
to everything that is or may be. And 
yet as I spoke before a grange gath- 
ering yesterday there seemed to me 
to be the finest exemplification of de- 
mocracy. 
“ Young and old were mingling and 
working together without friction and 
for the common good of all, and the 
most impressive part of the scene was 
the number of babies who were pres- 
ent getting their first lessons in this 
nursery of democracy. More than 
enough to eat, a program varied and 
interesting made up from its own 
membership, each number receiving 
the commendation of neighbors and 
friends, and all unconsciously ex- 
pressed, 

If this is not democracy exemplified 
I doubt whether such a thing is pos- 
sible outside the brain cells of an 
idealist. 


It would be fruitful of hope for our 
country if city dwellers could come 
to the grange for their teaching in-~ 
stead of using textbooks written by 
those who think: in academic terms 
only. And again the resolutions that 
have been unanimously adopted at 


recent national gatherings of farmers 
have voiced a spirit of Americanism 
which has no dividing lines. It came 


out of a grange education away back 
home as natural and unaffected as the 
green grass after an April shower, 


and had in its offering not the slight- 
est trace of political expediency. An. 
yet when our president appointed a 
commission to discover, if possible, 
what was the matter with our country 
it did not seem necessary to name 
farmers, and only gave them an insig- 
nificant numerical representation when 
pressed to do so. In other words, the 
people whose lives are a daily lesson 
in democracy were set aside and many 
appointed who do no know what con- 
erete democratic living really Is. 

Let me take a guess that the newly 
elected master of the national grange, 
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will, during his .administraion, voice 
and act those things for which the 
farmer inherently stands. And that 


an organization stronger numerically 
than all other farm organizations 
combined, will be known among oth- 
er classes as it has not been known 
before. All honor and success to 
3rother Lowell. 


The Farm Woodlot 

In these days of coal shortage and 
the ever-increasing cost of lumber, 
naturally my thoughts turn to the 
woodlot, which we are now cutting 
faster than new growth comes on. 
Farmers generally are doing the same 
thing. 

New York 
ting timber 
grows, and 
the country are rapidly 
supply the demand. The end will 
come ail too quickly, and we should 
begin to conserve and plant. 
not an easy thing to do, as some kind 
of live is pasturing the rough 
lands, our naturally adapted forestry 
lands. Live stock is destructive to 
tree growing, and I can little 
practical use of planting trees on the 
farm woodlot until we have learned 
to keep live stock out. They either 
nip the terminal bud of the seedlings, 
causing a bush to grow instead of a 
tree, or kill it outright, and one is as 
bad as the other. These woodlots do 
not generally produce any appreciable 
amount of herbage and are not worth 
while from a pasture standpoint. Not 
only do we need wood and lumber, 
but what is more vital is the effect of 
trees upon the future water suppiy. 
Let us not forget that no nation so far 
in history has been able to live with- 
out trees. 

I have kept our cows out of our 
woodlot for a number of years and 
the growth of vobunteer seedlings is 
coming on fine, Here is a workable 
near-at-hand thing we can all de, 
then why not try it?—[H. B. Cook. 
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Curing Pork in Brine 

In view of the high price of meats 
there is an added interest in the home- 
curing of pork. One of the most sat- 
isfactory methods of curing is the 
brine cure, in whith the principal 
curing agent is salt, while the addi- 
tion of saltpeter aids in retaining the 
color of the meat. Sugar or molasses 
imports a pleasant flavor. The follow- 
ing formula has been used with good 
results at the New Jersey station: 

To each 100 pounds of meat, add 12 
pounds common salt, three pounds 
brown sugar or molasses, two ounces 
saltpeter and six gallons water. If 
the plain cure is preferred omit the 
sugar. Place the water in a boiler or 
kettle and add the ingredients, allow- 
ing the brine to boil until all ingr-- 
dients are dissolved. Remove from tic 
fire and allow the brine to cool down 
to room temperature before pourii. 
over the meat, 

Some prefer to make brine and ap- 
ply without boiling, but there is less 
danger of the brine becoming ropey if 


boiled thoroughly and cooled before 
using. Place the pieces of meat in 
a barrel or jar with the skin side 
down. Put the larger pieces in the 
bottom. Pack the meat in neatly, but 
in such a way that the brine will 
have a chance to penetrate freely. 


Pour the cooled brine over the meal 
and make sure that all pieces are well 
under the surface. After 10 days all 
the meat should be removed and again 
placed in the barrel so that the brine 
will penetrate all pieces uniformly. 

Che brine should be noticed every 
few days. If it becomes ropey or 
thick, remove the meat and reboil the 
brine. If this does not relieve the 
trouble, make new brine. In case the 
receptacle is suspected, transfer the 
meat to a different one, using new 
brine. 


eapita circulation of 
States is now 


Inflation— Per 
money in the United 
$55.65, a notable increase over the 
pre-war level. One year go it was 
$56.23. Ten years ago it was $34.99 
and in 1896 only $21.42. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 
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PUTT 


3 (1) send us full details of your case,’ or 
= claim, with all the papers about it and 

inclose 15 cents for postage; (2) also in- 
= close your address label from Orange Judd 
=> American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
a paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you = 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming ‘a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a prompt 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
avcompanied by one dollar ($1). No charge 
whatever for answering in the printed page 
any subscriber's questions. 
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Properly Value Shipments 


The rate for shipment by freight is 
figured on the value of goods per 10)) 
pounds as well as according to dis- 
tance. A good many people, in orde: 
to get a lower rate on shipment, have 
undervalued their goods. This is all 
right if, when a shipment is lost, you 
are satisfied to accept settlement of 
claim figured on value under which 
you shipped per 100 pounds. 

This point was brought out clearly 
in a claim sent to us, by a subscriber 
for collection. This person shipped 
goods by freight and due to misunder- 
standing the law had goods sent un- 
der the $10 per 100 pounds’ valuation 
thereby getting a lower shipping rate. 
A very valuable rug was lost anid 
clam was put in for $60. The freight 
company refused to settle claim at 
this figure, but offered to reimburse 
shipper according to contract of ship- 
ment. As the rug would not have 
weighed over 50 pounds and the rate 
was $10 on 100 pounds, this man only 
received $5 for a rug value at S60. The 
amount saved on the low shipment 
rate did not balance the amount lost 
on value of rug. . 


Stock Swindler Sentenced 


Samuel C. Randolfo, organizer and 
head of the Pan Motor Co, Minnesota, 
has been sentenced to 10 years in the 
penitentiary and fined $4000 by Fed- 
eral Judge Landis for using the mails 
to defraud. The judge in giving sen- 
tence stated that there should be a 
law to convict a state for licensing 
such corporations whose main aim is 
to swindle the public, especially the 
farmer. Randolfo has appealed. 


Something Wrong Somewhere 


Find enclosed clipping from a Chicago 
paper. Please let us know about this firm. 
ay" advertise sugar at 3 cents per pound.— 

This does not look good. Our advice 
is to beware of concerns advertisinz 
sugar at such a low price. In order 
to sell sugar at this figure the price on 
other articles is raised sufficiently to 
make up the difference and the buyer 
“pays the piper.’’” No one has to ad- 
vertise sugar these days to sell it. 





Delayed Too Long 


In March a shipment was made to me, via 
express, and I was so advised. I called three 
different times for package at express office, 
and was finally told it had been lost and to 
put in a claim for damage. But in May I 
received a postal stating that package was 
eceived, but had been delivered to another 
man of the same name, who signed for it. 
Clerk told me they had taken matter up with 
postal authorities. The last time I was in 
they told me I could not collect damage now 
as time limit had expired. 

Our investigation discloses that you 
were advised in early June about 
package going to the wrong party, but 
did nothing to secure your rights untii 
recently. It is now December, close 
to six months after you knew the 
facts. Since the express business hes 
been in the hands of the government 
no claims are adjusted which are 
more than four months old. 


The new rulings of the federal con- 
trolled American railway express com- 
pany governing wrapping of packa: 8 
was described in these columns De- 
cember 6, going into effect December 
10. It now appears, according to the 
National association of clothiers that 
unless the government exempts this 
industry from the rules it will add 
two million to three million dollars to 
the cost of clothing reaching consum- 
ers. The clothiers want to retain the 
usual wrapping for express packages. 


Received check for $21.56 from ex- 
press company for lost calf shipped 
last May. If you had not helped me 
in this matter my claim would have 
been worthless.—[I. D. Walrath, De- 
kalb, N Y. 





Pneumonia killed more _ soldiers 
in the war than were killed in battle. 
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Costs More— 


Makes You More 





“What's the milk price?”’ 


feeding it. 


Ration: 


“*?’ m glad to tell you that, in my opinion, 
Unicorn is the greatest milk producing 
feed in the world today, and not only 
produces milk, but keeps the animals well 
and healthy while they are producing and 
leaves no bad after effects. ’’ 


CHAPIN & CO., CHICAGO 


Cheap Feeding— 
Not Cheap Feeds 


VERYWHERE, these days, dairymen 
are striving to lower the cost of prq- 
ducing milk by lower-cost feeding. 


But lower-cost feeding cannot be secured by 
cheap, low-quality feeds. 


When a feed sells for less than Unicorn 
Dairy Ration it must be because it contains 
lower-priced, lower-quality ingredients. 


It isn’t the price you pay for a feed that 
counts—it is the profit you can make by 


The following extract from a letter, just 
received from Captain A. Henry Higginson, 
owner of Nancy Whitehall, world’s record, 
Junior four-year-old Ayrshire, shows what ‘ 
one breeder thinks of Unicorn Dairy 







































































There’s big economy in 
ordering your Unadilla 
Silo for early shipment. 

1. A_ substantial discount 
pays big interest on your 
money. 

2. It affords you opportunity 
to erect it when your time is 
worth least and when you can 
erect it with greatest care. 

3. It insures you prompt de- 
livery and lowest prices. 

4. It enables you to readjust 
hoops, if necessary, and be- 
come acquainted with _ this 
money-making investment. 
Send now for our complete cata- 
log, prices and early order dis- 
count. 

A Few Agents Wanted 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
Box B, Unadilla, N. Y., 


or- 
Des Moines, Ia. 














—— be rebuilt into a 
beautiful, endur- 
ing Craine 3-wall 
silo ata fraction of 
the cost of a new 
silo. 

Prices are certain 


to advance. Place 
your order now. 

Send for literature 
and early order dis- 
count offer. 
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Craine Silo Co., 
Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. 

















I willconditionaHorse 
or Cow in twelve days 


put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can 
add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay. 

Send postal for free offer. 
P. A. FAUST, - . BRYN MAWR, PA. 








AT ; A D ‘ LANS for Poultry Houses 
ALL sTYLES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS. Send 10 Cents 
® INLAND PUULIRY JOURNAL, Dept. 6, ladianapolis, ind 
“Crainlox” patent covering 
FOR 
over a stave silo with Silafelt be- 
rr tween produces a smooth 3-wall D A I R Y M & N 
silo without bothersome iron 
hoops; a silo that makes and These popular and practical | bo ks contain the 
: information that is vitally useful t 1ers ho 
\ keeps good silage by wish to increase the returns from thelr cows _ 
kesping warmth in, THE BUSINESS OF DAIRVING 
< “ ane. is book aims to er the 
BUY YOUR m Az Ut and cold out. — a a saairy, farming, aad taliee ul 
every eta i t ugh! a 
Unadilla Silo Z SS nae | — Stave qpenematically.cs:..-cccccrce ncccon Nat. S108 
. \ silo, tipped, twist- FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 
NOW ed or broken, can H. E. Van Norman. This book is just the 


ene for everyday dairymen, and should be i: 
the hands of every farmer in the country. 
Net, $0.65 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTE 
MAKING 


By C. A. Publow. The entire subject has been 
most thoroughly treated. One of the most useful 
contributions to dairy literature in recent years 


Net, $0.65 
CHEESE MAKING 
By Van Slyke & Publow. A new book on the 
subject of cheese making according to the most 
modern method. Ee 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS 
By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A, Publow. A 
treatise on the various methods of testing mil 
and cream are handled with rare skill, and ye 
in so plain a manner that they can be fulls 
understood by all. 286 pages. 5x7 ae een 


FREE ON APPLICATION — 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on dairy farming. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 

OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
posa!. We will supply you with any book pub 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
help you 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN, Y. 
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Is Anything New? 

Here’s silver up to $1.29 an ounce and 
more—16 ounces of silver exchanging for 
one ounce of gold. Silver up, gold down— 
Bryan right, “gold bugs” wrong? The silver 
in a dollar buying as much in commodities 
at their current high prices as the same 
weight of silver would buy when prices were 
“normal.” The gold in a dollar now buys 
only half as much. Does all this mean the 
“vindication” of silver? 

If wheat prices had been let 
bushel of wheat might today buy as much 
as ever it did of labor or commodities. Rea- 
sons might be advanced for making wheat 
the standard of value, rather than gold or 
silver. Certainly wheat is the better measure 
of human effort. For ages the saying, “as 
good as wheat” has been used to express 
soundness of worth. 

Life is motion. Is motion the long sought 
“fourth dimension?” Einstein’s theory 
seems to be proved—that Euclid and Newton 
were wrong after all! Light has both weight 
and mass—it bends in response to gravita- 
tion. Two parallel lines equi-distant will 
finally come together if extended far enough! 
Every object has “quickness” as well as 
length, breadth and The sim- 


alone, the 


thickness. 
plicity with which photographs of last year’s 
total eclipse of the sun show that Einstein 
is right sets agog the whole scientific world. 
“The three angles of a triangle may not 
equal two right angles.” Yet Dolbear fore- 
casted all this 30 years ago. 

Thousands of good folk thought the world 
would end last week. That was when 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and 
Neptune “were ranged on the same side of 
the sun, causing an electro-magnetic pull” 
that was to yank old earth out of existence! 

A strike upsets coal supply. Yet best 
methods utilize only 5 to 20% of the energy 
or heat in what coal is used. The unlimited 
energy of idly flowing waters is not even 
converted into white coal (hydro-electricity). 

The power that holds together a drop of 
water or a bit of mineral is enough to drive 
many mills if only man could utilize it, for 
as Emerson said: 


“Atom from atom yawn as far 
As earth from sun or star from star.” 


And now comes Sir Oliver Lodge to add 
his scientific evidence to the testimony of 


faith that the dead liveth. Verily, material 
things pass away, only the spiritual endures! 
All of which sets us to thinking. It shows 
how little man really understands. The best 
he can do for 1920 is to do the best he can 
each day! Then surely will the new year 
bring blessings to each and all of us. 


New Deal in Packing Induustry 

The big packers surrender to the govern- 
ment. They promise to retire from all their 
many “side lines.” They will confine them- 
selves to the business of buying, slaughter- 
ing and distributing meat products. 

This outcome has profound social and 
economic meaning. 

Socially, it is another example that the 
creature is not greater than the creator. The 
government is superior to any aggregation 
of industry, capital, or individuals. Further- 
more, no man is now willing to take a posi- 
tion of antagonizing the government, merely 
for possibly increased proceeds. Patriotism 
and public opinion make it more agreeable 
for industry and government to work in 
harmony rather than at cross purposes. 

Economically, the agreement of the pack- 
ers with the government to sell out their 
interests in stockyards and all side lines, 
makes possible a veritable new deal. Pro- 
ducers may now acquire a controlling inter- 
est in stockyards, terminals, etc, so same may 
be operated in the joint interests of pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

The many other industries heretofore con- 
trolled by the packers, including fertilizers, 
may now be acquired by the men and women 
employed therein, also by farmers and con- 
sumers. This will give managers and em- 
ployees in each of these industries a better 
chance, while affording an opportunity for 
the co-operation of farmers and consumers. 
More detailed information must be had be- 
fore one may pass intelligently upon the best 
way of doing this. 

Can all these industries be operated sepa- 
rately more efficiently than they have been 
under one general direction? Only experi- 
ence can answer this question. Whether the 
cost is more or less, however, farmers as 
producers, and the public as consumers of 
food products, feel that their interests are 
safer under diverse rather than unified 
control. 


The Fight Won for Prohibition 


For the first time in history the country 
is “bone dry.” The minority, insistent to 
the last for a fortnight, if no more, of hard 
drinking, has been crowded off the map. 
And there is none to mourn. By a supreme 
court decision the war-time prohibition is 
upheld. By virtue of the new amendment to 
the constitution the manufacture and sale 
for beverage purposes of spirituous and malt 
liquors is permanently banished after Jan- 
uary 16 next. Vast quantities of liquors are 
in warehouses, which the “wets” hoped might 
be released for one grand spree at New 
Year’s or thereabouts; and also enable those 
so inclined to store up private stocks suffi- 
cient for a long time to come. But the 
highest court has decreed that war-time pro- 
hibition is constitutionally sound, and there 
is not a ghost of a show that any legislation 
will disturb the new situation. 

The fight for national prohibition has 
culminated in its favor only after long years 
of agitation and until recently with little 
hope of accomplishment. Things travel 
rapidly now-a-days. The liquor interests 
have contended the state ballots on amend- 
ment were not a fair index of true feeling. 
But it is reasonably safe to assume that if 
left to popular vote national ptfohibition 
would have carried by overwhelming ma- 
jority. The thing to do now is to see to 
enforcement of the new law. This can be 
best accomplished through the right public 
spirit demanding such. The benefit to so- 
ciety from this cannot be measured. The re- 
actionary, whose god is his belly, should be 


forever laughed out of court. The country 
welcomes, with the New Year, this new 
order. It means much for true economy, for 
happiness, for eternal welfare of all. 


Acre Yield Gaining Ground 


One point of the 1919 report of the secre- 
tary of agriculture is worth noting, the grati- 
fying upward tendency in acreage yield. Tak- 
ing the United States as a whole, this has 
shown a gratifying gain, says Mr Houston, 
average rate past 25 years about % of 1% a 
year. Fluctuations vary widely season by 
season, but a comprehensive analysis brings 
out fhis fact: 

The low point of production in about 40 
years was in the 70’s and 80’s, when the vast 
expansion of farm area in the west led farm- 
ers to skim the soil. But since the early 90’s 
the movement has been upward. In the past 
10 years the average yield of corn to the acre 
increased about 10%, and a gain even more 
marked in small grains and potatoes. 

It is worthy noting, too, this betterment is 
particularly in evidence in New York and 
New England, where, if anything, it is 
greater than in the country as a whole. But 
we have some distance yet to travel to catch 
up with the heavy rate of yield, in small 
grains, for example, in the old world; Eng- 
land, Belgium, etc. 


Seventy-Seven Years 


As American Agriculturist for 1842 con- 
stituted Volume 1, the numbers for 1919 will 
complete 77 years. 

It would be interesting to go over the 
history of these years had we space. Seven- 
ty-seven years ago there were few railroads, 
no ocean steamships and no telegraph, no 
telephones, no rural free delivery, no auto- 
mobiles or trucks or tractors, no gasolene 
engines, no electric lights, cars or other 
electrical conveniences. Harvesters, diggers, 
mowing machines, cultivators, horse rakes 
and a hundred implements were unknown. 
To send the briefest message by mail cost 
1834 cents postage for each small piece of 
paper; and plain nails were 16 cents a 
pound. 

In looking over old articles published there 
was a description of the first steel plow. 
When the first number of American Agri- 
culturist appeared, sewing machines were 
scarcely thought of. The first fanning mill 
was described with wonder; and the appear- 
ance of a wagon with steel springs caused 
greater excitement than the motor driven 
tractor in our recent days. 

These are but specimens of a thousand 
improvements and inventions since the first 
number of American Agriculturist went out 
on its mission. What changes in our land 
and on the farm! During these 77 years mil- 
lions reading this journal have passed away, 
succeeded on our lists by children and grand- 
children. With thousands of these in our 
family, along with the newer members, we 
begin our work upon the 78th year with 
cheerfulness, with earnestness, with added 
experience and with a determination to make 
each volume eminently worthy of its dis- 
tinguished place in the series. We invite 
évery member to continue with us and bring 
along new friends. Our best efforts will be 
put forth to do them all the good possible. 


“Lost $16,000, no insurance on crops 
stored in the burned buildings.” Many such 
cases are occurring upon farms this fall and 
winter. The average farmer has his house 
and barns insured for a stated sum, but sel- 
dom takes out additional insurance in au- 
tumn upon the crops stored in his buildings. 
The manufacturer always carries extra in- 
surance on extra stock, even if the extra 
goods are in his possession ior only a few 
days. 


The Southern States are rather narrow 
markets for white potatoes, and sales arc 
mostly in small lots; 
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Make Sure About Alfalfa Seed 
PROF FRANK APP, NEW JERSEY 
The present supply of alfalfa seed 
in the United States is wholly inade- 





quate to meet the demand for next 
year’s seeding. Up to the present for 
1919, we have imported 3,759,600 


pounds of alfalfa seed from Europe. 
Much of this comes from southern 
Italy, which has a mild climate, 
wholly unlike ours, so that the result- 
ing crop is likely to prove a failure if 
this seed is planted in the northeast- 
ern part of the United States through- 
out New York; New Jersey, New Eng- 


land, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michi- 
gan. The dealers at the present time 
are quoting imported seed at 10 cenis 


a pound cheaper than American seed. 

However, for our conditions in the 
northeastern states, much of this seed 
should not be used under any circum- 


stances. It is highly possible’ that 
some of this will also be sold as 
\merican seed, since much of it has 


been shipped out to the seed-produc- 
ing states, where it may become a cit- 
izen overnight and return east as Kan- 
Montana or Dakota Thus, 
the alfalfa grower has a twofold prob- 
lem this year, namely, one to get on 
the market in time to get real Ameri- 
can seed, and second to assure him- 
f that the seed he purchases is 
‘uly genuine as to source when he 
s the price for Montana, Dakota or 
nsas seed. It is not only enough 
it these seeds should be shipped 
from those states, but there should he 
furnished a guarantee showing that it 
was grown in«those states from which 
has been sold. 

During the past few years, the New 
alfalfa association has been 
erseeing the purchase of seed for 
ie members, by having some reliable 
dealer or association buy the seed un- 
der the supervision of the state asso- 
ciation, so that the source could be 
ispected and certified to, which pro- 
rided a genuine article for the grow- 
Through this method, the pro- 
uction of alfalfa has been rapidly in- 
eased throughout the state and the 
mber of failures has been greatly 
ecreased, 

With the searcity of this Americana 
seed and the heavy importation of 
luropean seed it is highly probable 
the northeastern states will have a 
large number of alfalfa crop failures 
ext season from the use of much of 
his European importation. Alfalfa 
rowers should take immediate action 
as there is no insurance on the crop 
quite so good as genuine seed, adapt- 
ed for our northeastern conditions. 
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Winter Manuring the Apple 


Apple trees on my knoll are not do- 
ing as well as the rest because more 
subject to drouth and because the soil 
there is not so rich. As time permits 
we shall spread a couple of two- 
horse loads of coarse manure, stalks, 


ete, from the barnyard or stable 
iround under each of these trees. 
After we have applied our commer- 


cial fertilizer in early spring, we wit! 
give these trees a total of from three 
to six pounds each of nitrate of soda, 
putting on half at intervals of 10 
days, Save some old stalks, leaves or 
orts with which to mulch these trees 
after we have fertilized them in spring. 

M., Wisset Farms, 


With the New Books 


Ricut Use oF LIME IN SOIL IMPROVE- 
MENT—By Alva Agee, secretary 
New Jersey state department of 
1griculture and formerly director 
agricultural extension in the Penn- 
sylvania state college and New Jer- 
sey state college of agriculture. Il- 
lustrated. Orange Judd company, 
New York, N Y. 

No subject has been of greater in- 
terest to farmers in recent years than 
right use of lime in soil improvement. 
Lime has made clover—sick soils 
healthy, spread the growing of alfalfa 
to wide boundaries, increased the pro- 
duction of cereals and grass crops, 
and in general made farming profit- 
able wherever lime has been intelli- 
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gently used. Prof Agee has interpreted 
all of these facts and brought his con- 


clusions together in a book that is 
bound to be of immense value to 
American agriculture. The author is 
particularly fitted for this task. A 
practical farmer himself, a leading 
agricultural educator and a man of 
notable common sense, clear think- 


ing, careful writing, he is qualified as 
are few individuals for giving lime 
users the best information available. 
The author discusses lime in the soil, 
sour soils, evidences of acidity, tests 
for acidity, sources of lime, lime de- 
fined, ground limestone, storing lime 
in the soil, fresh burnt lime, burning 
lime, hydrated lime, other forms of 


lime and concludes with chapter 
disctissions of which form of 
lime shall one buy, methods of 
application, amounts of lime per 
acre and special crop demands. 
These chapter headings clearly out- 
line the scope of the book, the 


practical subjects handled and what 
the volume contains. It is a book for 
every farmer, for every lime user, for 
every lime student, for every man 
who tills the soil. One of its striking 
features is the simple, plain language 
in which the facts are expressed. Th2 
author has a style all his own, simple, 
modest, convincing, helpful. It is a 
book for every library, farm school or 


college and worth while for every 
man or woman to read, 


Marquis Wheat Weighs 67 Pounds— 
Government grain inspectors at Cal- 
gary, Alberta, report handling wheat 
at that point which weighed 67 pounds 
to the bushel, this ranking with the 
heaviest wheat ever grown anywhere. 
Marquis wheat is the staple variety 
grown in western Canada, 


Ten Dollar Beets—Sugar beet grow- 
ers in Colorado where enormous quan- 
tities are produced are again prom- 
ised $10 a ton for their 1920 crop of 
beets, they also to receive an addi- 
tional $1.50 if the sugar is worth 8 
cents a pound when it reaches the 


seaboard market. It is expected this 
will stimulate beet seeding in the 
west next spring. 
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The Fish go 
into the bag 


NOT INTO THE NAME, IN 


ROYSTERS 
FERTILIZER 


TRADE mage 


aecrsreres 
Farmers who want fish in their fertilizer 
can be sure of getting it by insisting on 
Royster’s, the original Fish Fertilizer. We 
have been successful in securing ample sup- 
plies of fish and will be able to fully meet 
the demands of the trade for this pop- 
ular ammoniate. Ask for ROYSTER’S 


The Fertilizer That Made 
Fish Scrap Famous 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Baltimore, Md. - 























- Toledo, Ohio 












remitted. 


of charge if shippers so desire. 


calves, 2% on hogs. 


BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave. 
yest Washington Market, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 60th Street 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foot 


West 40th Street 
U. 8. Food Administration License No., G-16844 





We Will Market Practically 
Any Farm Product for You, 


turn such into cash as quickly as possible, at full market value, for 
the quality consigned, and mail check as soon as sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for consignors’ goods, less trans- 
portation charges (unless prepaid) and our selling charge, will be 


Claims for loss or damages will be filed through this office free 


On Eggs, Live and Dressed Poultry, Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruits and Vegetables 


any of above in carlots or less, 5% selling charge. 
tions—284 Washington St., This City. 
5% selling charges and shipping directions, West Washington Market. 
Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 15¢c each on lambs, 30c each on 
Shipping directions—N. Y. Stockyards. 
Hay and grain—write for shipping directions. 
Write for market quotations to Department “X.” 


U. S. Live Stock License U-912 
U. S. Grain License GF-35723 


Shipping direc- 
On all country dressed meats 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MAIN OFFICE 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 











YOU CAN OWN A FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER FOR A DOLLAR 


‘and it knocked the flames out of the tank; thus 
we saved the car from burning up’ write Sponsler 
Brothers of Everett, Pa, 

‘There was @ fire in my home, in one of the upper 
rooms. Thanks to your wonderful extinguisher, the 
damage was very slight."* from Mr. G. Adolph Studer 
of Kenmore, N, Y Many others have written us 
the same way. Don’t you often kick yourself far not 
having a fire extinguisher on your car? 
Don’t you often wonder at yourself for not having one 
hanging on the wall for the protection of your wife, 
children and home? 
Don't you know that in the country one thousand 
children die by fire every year; that in the State of 
New York alone. Twenty-One Million Dollars worth 
of homes, etc. were destroyed by fire in a single year, 
and that eighty-five per cent of it could have heen 
prevented. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. You need not 
pay Ten Dollars or more for an extinguisher. Fer 
a limited time we will send you prepaid a FIRST 
AID fire extinguisher with bracket and all complete 
ready to hang under the dashboard of your. car or 
up on the wall of your home or out-buildings for only 
One Dollar. You owe it to yourself to take advantage 
of this special offer. Order direct from this adver 
tisement to-day. 

RST AID EXTINGUISHER COMPANY 

Mfrs of the Famous First Aid Fire Extingulsher 
Dept H, 3877 Tenth Avenue, New York City 


ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 

Fruit Trees Budded 
From Fruiting Orchards 
Peach, apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
quince, grape-vines, strawberry 

ts, fi ies, blackberries, 
evergreens, shade trees and shrub- 
bery. Write for 1920 catalog. 
Harrisons’ Nurseries 

Berlin, Maryland 








Box 60 


Indoor Closet $10.85 


Havea warm, sanitary, odorless toilet 

in the house anywhere you want it. 

The Bennett is made of enameled 

steel with wood seat and lasts a 

lifetime, Disinfects automatically. 

Splendid for invalids, Shipped com- 

. , plete ready to operate, all charges 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
BENNETT HOMES (Equipment Dept.) 

425 Main St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES “sain 





Small or Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Flam, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 36 CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Field Seed All Kinds 


Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Biue Grass 
and Lawn Grass. Ask for prices. 
U. J. COVER, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
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. 
Mushroom Growing. 
By B. M. Duggar 
T= beginner will find this book a complete 
guide to success if he will follow directions 
and observe the precautions plainly stated. The 
experienced grower will receive many valuabie 
hints and new ideas. The information contained 
in this book is reliable, definite, up-to-date snd 
comprehensive. it should be in the hands of 
everyone that grows or contemplates growing 
mushrooms. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 260 pages. 
Cloth. Net $1.60. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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Battle Reports to Governor 
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more, farmers are primarily interested 
outcome of marketing even 
thoug!h marketing and distributing of 
milk or other farm products is not 
necessarily a farm problem; yet when 
a proposal is made, that a state de- 
partment of markets created, it 
shall represent consumers, the recom- 
doubly serious, doubly 


in the 


be 


mendation is 
dangerous. 
We don’t believe that the incoming 
legislature will take these recommen- 
dations seriously. But the recom- 
mend:tions tell the old-time story of 
how are ignored, their in- 
and their faces 
time important 
is up for 


farmers 
terests betrayed 

an 
them 


every 
concerning 


slapped 
problem 
consideration. 

There is no question that there are 
serious agricultural problems con- 
nected with the administrative arm of 
the state. However, most of the evils 
and troubles in the whole situation 
are due to political purposes of 
officeholders anc to the hypocrisy of 
public officials who seek political ad- 
vantage by messing up in milk. We 
have followed these various investigat- 
ing committees and our one conclusion 
remains that back of all is the hypo- 
crisy of these political critics. The 
wonder is that any cows really remain 
York, or that any farmer 
places any confidence in anything 
these officials or in any recom- 
mendations they make. 

The Devil at Work 

When you look into social un- 
rest all about us you one thing 
standing out above everything else— 
the leadership of the devil. This old- 
fashioned hyposrite still lives and is 
working harder than ever. Lined up 
with him are these agitators and law- 
breakers and anarchists, none of 
whom know any God or believe in a 
and who would wreck not only 
government, our traditions and 
but would destroy Chris- 
itself, 
unreasonable strikes, 
movements, 
against law 


in New 


say 


the 
see 


God 
our 
institutions, 
tian civilization 

In all of these 
in all of these communist 
n ail of these agitations 
and order, against America even, th 
heart and center is the devil, tne 
lving devil of Adam and Eve—and he 
walks with and through the Gold- 
mans, the Berkmans, the Fosters, and 
all of the others of their breed, not 
enly to strike down the standards that 
up, but to destroy re- 
zation, to de- 
God, 


have 


ligion, to 


been buiit 
destroy civili 
our adherence to 
What we see or read about is not 
the tirst attempt to do this, nor will it 
be the last attempt but certain as it 
reign in heaven, 
so certain is this movement of the 
devil and his assistants to fail as it 
has always failed and always will fail. 
What the world needs is to come back 
to Religion: we have got away from 
it We have got away from prayer 
meetings—and we are wandering. We 
have got away from Sunday school— 
and our fear of God has fled. Ser- 
mons fall on the head and our con- 
sciences sleep. Employers rob by un- 
derpaying: employees steal by shirk- 
ing, church members fatten the mo- 
vies and carnal entertainments, but 
deny support to the church. What 
we are doing is actually giving help 
to the devil whose only mission is to 
destroy. 
We can flounder all around seeking 
a way to ward off perils that confront 
us, We can legislate, and we can scold, 
but no real solution will follow until 
there comes over us a universal spread 
of the old-fashioned prayer meeting 
religion; of the Sunday school reli- 
gion: the fundamental virtues religion; 
of the Golden Rule religion. We need 
the religion that looks not only to 
here and now, but the religion that 
looks to the Judgment when all men 
will be judged, regretting that we had 
left undone those things that we ought 
to have done and have dnoe those 
things that we ought rot to have done. 
What the world needs is not the re- 
ligion of the moralist. or of the ethical 
teacher, not even of the humanitarian, 
but the religion of man’s obedience to 
God, the religion of the Bible, the re- 
ligion of both testaments, the religion 
of Jesus Christ, as He taught it to us. 
When we get back to this old-fash- 
ioned religion of the prayer meeting, 
the Sunday school, the table grace and 
Bible reading, there will be spread an 
atmosphere in which the germs of the 


stray 


is that God does 
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traitors and the agitators and the 
atheists and the Godless cannot live. 
To this kind of religion we cannot re- 
turn too soon. We can try new exper- 
iments, but none will benefit, none 
will preserve, none will save—none 
but the religion that abhors the devil 
and believes in God.—[C. W. B. 


° 
Making Better Rural Schools 
{From Page 3.] 
many young men and women in their 
early twenties attended country 
schools in the winter. They followed 
some subject as arithmetic and his- 
tory, further than our schools do now 
und took some subjects that are not 
included in the eight grades, as civics 
and algebra. There are not so many 
young folks in the country now. Fam- 
ilies are smaller and many get to the 
city as soon as they are old enough. 
But something might be done for those 
who remain; for the eight grades 
are a very meager prepration for 
life. Why not make the scheol year 
40 weeks? It would then be possible 
to excuse the four lower grades from 
attendance ivr 10 or 12 weeks during 
what is usuilly the severest part of 
the winter, and enable the teacher to 
give some work beyond the eight 
grades to the older boys and girls, as 
they used to do. It might be desirable 
in some localities to combine two or 
more schools for this short term and 
to put them in charge of the more ex- 
perienced teachers. If we had a town 
board the arrangement of this short 
winter term and _ the selection of 
teachers for it) weeks’ service might 
be left to it. 
Vocational Training Needed 

Still further, as to vocational train- 
ing, why not make a sturt right here? 
Would it not be poss ble and desir- 
able, if we had a board of school di- 
rectors for such a body to employ x 
competent live stock authority and 
send him around once or twice a year 
to give the boys in our schools some 
practical lessons upon types, points, 
diseases and care of horses and cattle, 
using the dairies and stables of near- 
by farmers for his demonstrations? A 
dairy expert: a carpenter and a con- 
crete expert are some others that 
might be added to the faculty of the 
“town university” under the manage- 
ment of the board. The success or 
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Forward Leok of the Grange 

Grange influence is to be actively 
felt the coming year in behalf of pure 
food, one of the issues with which the 
National grange has long been vigor- 
ously identities The organization is 
taking a strong stand in favor of uni- 
form pure food laws, providing both 
protective and punishment provisions, 
all to conform -as nearly possible 
with federal regulations in the same 
directions. Energetic opposition is ex- 
pressed to the Calder Jill in congress, 
which would prohibit state authorities 
from preventing the saie of any foo. 
products if offered in original pack- 
ages, even if known such products 
were of inferior quality. The question 
of clean and honest cannery methods 
is being taken up by the ; ge, and 
it has also declared its disapproval of 
such products as “Hebe milk,” va- 
rious brands of “pure” and others so 
branded as likely to mislead the buy- 
ing public. 

Not only did the 
the National grange 
enter into any joint 
organized labor, but it 
to join any atliliation program witna 
other farm organizations, which some 
of the latter have been, clamoring for. 
It did declare its purpose to “co-oper- 
ate with all such organizations in any 
undertakings-in which any mutual in- 
terests are involved,”’ thus strictly fol- 
lowing the grange policy of many 
years back. 

During the last 12 months nearly 
500 new subordinate granges were or- 
ganized, distributed over 25. states, 
averaging about 60 charter members 
apiece. National Master S. J. Lowell 
is mapping out an extensive organiza 
tion program for the coming year 
that is expecied to put fully three 
times that number of new granges on 
the list. 

Probably no other man in the coun- 
try -has such a record for continuous 
official grange service as Oliver Wilson 
of Illinois, who has just closed his 
work as master National grange; 3 
years ago he was elected to state 
grange office and has never been out 
of some official position until he hand- 
ed over the gavel to National Master 
Lowell as his successor. 


as 


recent session of 
flatly refuse to 
operations with 
also declined 


failure of past experiments should 
suggest new ones. 

The visits of such a staff of itiner- 
ant teachers would break up the mo- 
notony of school life and furnish ex- 
cellent material for use in Englisn 
and arithmetic. Why shouldn't the 
children learn the formulae for feeds 
and fertilizers, and work out some 
balanced rations as part of their 
arithmetic before their memories are 
filled with other stuffs. We need more 
text-books dealing with farm life and 
business. 

Would it not be wise if rural towna; 
should build not more evilege prepar- 
atory high schools, but two-room, 
two-teacher schools placed where the 
older pupils could reach them? In 
our sometimes severe and always 
changeable climate it is the smaller 
children who are unfavorably affected 
by extensive consolidation. More work 
and especially more work of a voca- 
tional nature could be given. 

Our town is 10 miles square, and 
four such schools would be needed. 
They would naturally come under the 
management of a town school board. 
Farm folks are going to get more edu- 
cation in the future and it must be of 
the sort adapted to country life. The 
boys and girls must not go to the city 
or village to get it, but it must be 
brought to them and, as near to the 
farm as possible if we are to keep our 
young blood where it is most needed. 

The time will come, I believe, when 
the state will, through a system of 
traveling teachers and lecturers, give 
to every child or adult who can spare 
a little time from his work. and 
wishes to improve himself or add to 
his store of information, instruction in 
history, literature or science. This is 
as yet only a dream. But the begin- 
nings for a township system which | 
have suggested are, it seems, pract 
cable though humble and inexpensive. 
If successful, expansion might follow. 
If experience should point in an op- 
posite direction we need advance on 
a step at atime. A law embodying 
some of these features might be en- 
acted without completely upsetting 
the system now in operation. If it 
justified itself, the powers of the board 
might be gradually increased until iu 
time the remaining powers of the dis- 
tricts would be gladly surrendered. 
Stranger things have happened. 
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Ohio Grange Favors Markets 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Development of. the state market 
bureau through the legislature 
given as the bést way of cutting down 
the high cost of living, by Gov Cox 
addressing 2000 members and friends 
of the Ohio grange, Columbus, O, r¢ 
cently. He urged the grange to co 
operate with other agencies in getting 
modification of city ordinances so that 
farmers may be permitted to market 
their produce more easily. He also 
urged a more general use of motor 
trucks and of the parcels post 

L. J. Taber, state master, in 
address said that the defeat of 
tax classification amendment at the 
polls last November was the _ best 
achieyement of the grange during the 
year. He said the grange was solidly 
behind the measures recommended by 
the joint taxation committee of the 
legislature last winter; a graduate in- 
heritance tax, graduated automobile 
tax, legislation to catch the _ tax 
dodger, and strict maintenance of 
the Smith 1% tax law, unless the 
limitation is raised 


by the majority 
vote of the people of the taxing dis- 
trict. Cleveland 


was 


his 
the 


was selected as the 
place for the 1920 meeting. 
Summing up the tasks ahead for 
the grange, State Master Taber prom- 
ised five fundamental duties: 
“We should thoroughly 
every county and set the 
100,000 members for 1920 
“We must continue to 
act as the spokesman and 
of agriculture whenever occasion 
quires. 
“We 
better 


organize 
goal for 


fearlessly 


defender 
re- 


bring about 3 
between pro- 


must strive to 
understanding 
ducer and consumer and develop ° 
spirit of co-operation between our 
rural and urban population. 
“In industrial difficulties, 

grange must insist upon justice, 
throw the weight of our organization 


the 
but 


must preach and _ practice 
Americanism so lofty and loyal that 
agriculture will continue, as in the 
past. as one of our republic’s anchors 
in every storm.” ' 
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The Higher Produce Prices 


Inereased cost of producing crops 
n labor, searcity of fertilizers, higher 
farm machinery, enormous advances 
in the home outlay of food, clothing, 
leather, fuel, etc—very largely absorb 
the higher level of farm commodity 
values. In some instances farmers 
nsist they are producing crops with 

itirely inadequate profit or even at 
. loss. The department of agriculture 
has just turned out some interesting 

ures comparing present farm values 
th those represented by a five-year 
verage, 1913-7. Naturally these all 
show a big increase over the earliet 

cures. Taken on a December 1, 1919, 
farm value basis the record is not uni- 

rm. While in the main it shows 

ivances now over a year ago, there 

‘e losses comparing the two seasons 

rye (slight), corn, buckwheat, 
beans, broom corn. 

The bureau figures showing some of 
the substantial gains over the earlier 
five-year average per bushel unit ar> 
as follows: Corn 82.5 cents and 13 
cents, winter wheat 121.3 and 211, 
clover seed $19.50, and $26.45, oats 48.5 
ve 71.7, buckwheat 100.7 and 147.4, 

otatoes SS and 161.4 cents, tame hay 
$12.51 (per ton) and 20.15, cotton 15.4 
scale a pound and 35.7 cents, cotton- 
seed $37.23 a ton and $72.65. 





Ever Hungry Europe 


Central Europe needs to buy in the 
United States enormous quantities of 
foodstuffs to avoid a condition of ab- 
solute chaos, according to Herbert 
Hoover, in a Washington announce- 
ment quoted in last week’s newspa- 
pers. His idea is that congress should 
permit the United States grain cor- 
poration to control the supplying of 
wheat and flour on eredit to coun- 
ries now in @ire distress, such as 
Poland, Austria, Finland, ete., all of 
these outside of Germany. 

“There can be no question,” Mr 
Hoover is reported as saying, “that 
15 to 20 million people in the larger 
ities are facing starvation unless 
some means can be discovered for 
their assistance. In the United States 
we have a great surplus of wheat 
and flour in the hands of the grain 
orporation over and above our own 
possibility of consumption. In the 
ordins ury course of business this would 
sold to foreign countries for cash. 
But these people owing to the eco- 
nomie situation are totally unable to 
find eash, therefore we should devise 
some method by which they may pur- 
chase* on credit a certain amount of 
this surplus that would otherwise go 
solely to cash purchasers. The ques- 
tion of exports on breadstuffs in this 
articular case does not influence the 
price or supply to the American peo- 
ple. Government and congress could 
arrange some means by which the 
crain corporation could extend these 
redits out of the capital it already 
possesses, and thus there would be no 
call for special appropri: itions by con- 
sress for this purpose. 


High Level in Chaver Seed 


Costly clover seed continues in all 
arkets, meaning heavy expense in 
building up worn-out meadows anoth- 
er year unless there should be a de- 
cided change in prices, something not 
now in sight. Red clover seed in early 
Dee is selling at Chicago on the basis 
f 50e p Ib in carlots against a price 
ne year ago of 12c and two years 
igo 26e. Twenty years ago red clover 
seed was selling around Sc, timothy 
nder 3c and hungarian under Ie. A 
ag Toledo price on clover seed 
as around $30 p bu of 6U Ibs. 
Underlying reasons are smallness of 
stocks for the time of year, and real- 
‘ation that with Jan normal demand 
gins to take shape in earnest. Con- 
siderable quantities have been import- 
ed, 4,000,000 Ibs red clover in nine 
onths and 11,000,000 lbs of other 
seeds under general classification of 
clovers—very much more than one 
and two years ago. But such clover 
.uthorities in trade circles as C. A. 
King & Co of Toledo claimed these 
liberal imports are old seed, and that 
Europe is not selling the new crop 
very freely because surplus over there 
is small. Late department of agri- 


culture estimates place the '19 domes- 
tie crop of clover seed a little short 
of 1,000,000 bushels, or perhaps 10% 
under that of °18 


A small quantity 
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of clover seed has been exported from 
the new crop; for the first nine 
months of this year rather more than 
either one or two years ago. 

At the close of Nov, according to a 
report of the bureau of markets, 
about half the red clover seed intend- 
ed for market had left growers’ 
hands, crop light. Prices paid actual 
growers for clean red clover seed in 
Ill, Ind and O where most largely 
grown were $44@4S8S p 100 lbs. In 
north central states seedsmen are ac- 
tive buyer$. In the east where rela- 
tively small quantities of red clover 
seed are hulled, growers are selling 
to the neighbors and through local 
clubs, receiving for country run 42@ 
oOo p 100 Ibs. 

In New York some saleg noted of 
alsike clover around $36 p 100 Ibs to 
growers for country run, clean seed a 
premium. Higher prices prevail every- 
where for alfalfa throughout the im- 
portant producing sections west of the 
Mississippi river. In S D and Mont 
prices were noted 50@31 p 14) lbs for 
clean alfalfa seed, this being an ad- 
vance to growers of 2@5 in less than 
a month; in Kan 30 for country run 
and 3o for clean seed, competition 
among buyers very keen. Timothy 
seed is in ample supply, growers in O, 
Ind and Ill receiving 11@11.75 p 100 
lbs for clean seed. The Dec farm value 
of ’19 clover seed crop was placed at 
20 millions 


Big Wool Loss 
It cost certain Ohio wool growers 
nearly a half million dollars this year 
to be careless in the handling of their 


wool, according to J. F. Walker, 
secretary, Ohio wool growers’ asso- 
ciation. Through this organization 


2400 growers marketed co-operatively 
2,050,000 pounds wool. 

In 50% of the cases, “off grades” 
were due to preventable causes. In 
many instances seeds, chaff, and burs 
were in the fleeces. Some were tied 
with sisal twine. Other fleeces had 
been kept in damp or dirty places and 
had been allowed to become musty, 
filthy, or damaged by mice. If these 
conditions were remedied, wool buyers 
say that farmers would receive a 
higher price for the wool and that 
the buyers would be able to pay a 
premium for a uniformly high grade. 





Muskrat Record Prices—Eastern 
muskrat pelts are bringing prices all 
the way up to $3.75 each, according 
to the manager of the New. York fur 
auction sales corporation. Four toon 
ago the best prices were 55 to 6 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeke or 
more before the meeting is to he held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in advance 
as possible. 

Each national farm loan association holds its an- 
nual meeting Jan 13. Every member and officer is 
expected to attend to consider matters of great im- 
portance. 

Prominent Dairy Gatherings 
N Y State dairymen’s assn, Trenton, N J, J 15. 
General Farm Meetings 
National motor car show, New York city, N Y, 


Cent ral, x Y tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville, 
NY. J 


Agri Ry Trenton, N J, J 12-16. 

Farmers’ commission house. Eastport, 

Farm products show, Harrisburg. J 20 

Ohie winter courses, Columbus, O, J 5 

National canners’ assn, Cleveland, J 26- 29, 

N Y farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Y, F 9-13, 

N Y state assn union agri soc. Albany, ¥ 21-22, 

N Y¥ state assn of co agri soc, Albany, J 22. 

N Y¥ agri soc, Albany, J 21-22. 

National motor car show, N ¥ city. J 3-10. 

N Y cold storage assn, Rochester. F 17. 

N Y state grange, Rochester, F 9-12. 

N Y State potato assn, Ithaca, N Y, F 10-11. 

Rochester exposition, Rochester, F 2. 

State board of agri, Columbus, 0. J 14-15. 

Suffolk feed and supply co, Eastport, L I. J 10. 

Tri-state farm products show, Harrisburg. J 20-23. 

Co boards of agri, Trenton, N J, J 15-16. 

N J alfalfa assn, Trenton, N 5 

Winter course, Cobleskill, 

School of agri, Cobleskill, N Y, ” winter 
F 12, 


10. 











Horticultural Societies 
Amer cranberry growers’ assn, Philadelphia,-J 24. 
Amer pomological soc, St Louis. Mo. D 20-3 1. 
Amer soc for hort science, St Louis, Mo, D 29-31 
N Y state hort soc, Rochester, J 13-15. 
Ohio state hort soe, Columbus, J 27-28. 
Soc for hort science, Philadelphia, D 29-30. 
Penninsula hort soc, Chestertown. Md, J 6-8. 
Pa state hort soc, Harrisburg, J 19-22. 
N J hort soc, Trenton, N J, J 15. 

Live Stock Assooclations 
Poultry and pet stock assn, Oneida, N Y. J 6-20. 
Holstein-Friesian assn of Amer Miuncapetio, oan 2. 2. 
Madison Sq garden show, N Y city, 20 
National Poland-China record assn, bx 0. J 





N J state poultry assn, Trenton. N J, 15-16. 
N J stato beekeepers’ assn, Trenton, N 5. J 15-16. 
3 eee ana Guernsey cattle breeders, Trenton, 
N J swine growers, Trenton, N J, J 15-16. 

Amer Jersey cattle club, N Y city, Jun 2. 
ed Va breeders’ assn, Morgantown, W Va, 3 @ 
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The railways of the 
d’nited States are 


«nore than one third, 


nearly one half, of all 
the railways of the 
world. They carry a 
yearly traffic somuch 
greater than that of 
any other country 
that there is really no 
basis for comparison. 
indeed, the traffic of 
any two nations may 
be combined and still 
it does not approach 
the commerce of 
America borne upon 
American railways. 
—United States 
Senator Cummins. 





















SK any doughboy who was “‘over 
A there” and he will tell you that 
American railroads are the best in the 
world. 


He saw the foreign roads — in 
England and France, the best in 
Europe—and in other Continental 
countries — and he knows. 


The part railroads have played in 
the development of the United States 
is beyond measure. 


American railroads have achieved 
high standards of public service by 
far-sighted and courageous investment 
of capital, and by the constant striv- 
ing of managers and men for rewards 
for work well done. 


We have the best railroads in the 
world —we must continue to have 
the best. 


But they must grow. 


To the $20,000,000,000 now invested in our 
railroads, there will have to be added in the 
next few years, to keep pace with the Nation’s 
business, billions more for additional tracks, 
stations and terminals, cars and engines, 
electric power houses and trains, automatic 
signals, safety devices, the elimination of 
grade crossings—and for reconstruction and 
engineering economies that will “reduce the 
cost of transportation. 


To attract to the railroads in the future 
the investment funds of many thrifty citizens, 
the directing genius of the most capable 
builders and managers, and the skill and 
loyalty of the best workmen—in competition 
with other industries bidding for capital, 
managers and men—the railroad industry 
must hold out fair rewards to capital, to 
managers and to the men. 


American railroads will continue to set 
world Standards and adequately serve the 
Nation’s needs if they continue to be built 
and operated on the American principle ot 
rewards for work we!] done. 


~ 


This advertisement is published by the 


Association of Railway “xecutiver 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad 
situation may obtain literature by writing to The <Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, ¢1 Broadway, New York 


















“BACKS THIS SAW 
HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood SAW 
is easy to operate. Our 
Vengo ba Ad to which making of post-mo 
a ripping table may be at- 
tached. 


Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for catalog. 





Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley 


TH subject of health and disease, common 
cause of disease, hygienic requirements, objects 
of medicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which poultry 
is heir are fully described and explained. For the 
first time special attention has been given to the 
examination. 

5x7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $0.80 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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Guaranteed I year 

















FUNSTEN 


3D Cash 
For Furs»: 


Ship to Punsten— the 
’s largest, most 
dependable fur house. 
Established 38 years. 
Vouched for by St. 
Louis’ largest banks— 
known everywhere for 
fairest, squarest ceal- 
ing Funsten pays in cash 
: not promises. Ship today 
o 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 
International Fur Exchange 
578 Funsten Bidg. 








St. a. Mo. 





Your RAW Furs 
yin NEw Yorum 


My Dri ces 
Guaarantecd 


Beware be Price Lists 
sent out to deceive you your furs, 
the higher they quote the x he 

The secret of a squarc deal! is honest 

ing at prices. | guarantee 

my price until next list is issued 
and will not quote more than Ican pay 
on an honest assortment. 


a th 
a Ae Kip, hom ke i. 
he is shipping to an honest firm. 
bo gab yeu mate soy anaes seooing ome end 
MONEST GRADING 
HONEST PRICES 





SHIP FURS TO 


Taylor mails your check same 
day furs are received. And it calls for 
every cent your furs are worth. 

Test Taylor highest gradir 
promptest returns today. There's no 
money in hoarding. Get present high 
prices while you can. 


F. Cc. TAYLOR FUR CO, 





SAWS |fi7cx 


1 Mansicing macnins Boats A bet wits 


oy ke 
& te 9 cerds So daliy to wanal average for one nae 


gars 
Downs 
tT 


Easily 
CAKuIED 


Our 192 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
last longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit @ 
12-vear-old Loy or strongest man. Ask for catalog No, 
3 audlow price. First order gets agency. 


M 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W, Harrison St., Chicago, I 


American Fence 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STFEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








SAVE AND DRY 
YOUR TURKEY AND GOOSE 
BODY FEATHERS 


AND WRITE 
B. FISH 
NEW YORK CITY, W. Y. 





64 E. lith St., 











WHEN YOU | WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturtet 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 








Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 
Lewis County Farm Meetings 


Cc. A. M’CULLOCH, NEW YORK 


The recent extension school at 
Lowville, N Y, had a light at- 
tendance, but at Copenhagen it 
was different, farmers of that 
section turning out in mass, and being 
thoroughly interested in the work. 
The gathering was pronounced one of 
the best ever held in Lewis county, 
, ae Every farmer present joined 

farm bureau. 
recent annual 
Ho stein-Friesian 
elected the following 
President. 0. F’, Ross of 
ville; vice-president, N. Ww. 
mon of Glentield; second - 
president, Harvey F. Ferrington of 
Lowville ,and treasurer, Henry Rotinot 
of Lowville. Directors are A, C. Big- 
ford of Lowvills John Dewey of 
Favin and R, A. Ross of Copenhagen 
An address was g Floyd Over 
ton of Adams, a prominent breeder of 
Holsteins in Jefferson county. Mr 
Overton not hold to keeping the 
boys on farm unless they are so 
also emphasized the point 
should provide good, 

clean milk and of good quality, 

A short address was given by Prof 
J. R. Dice, who brought up the boys’ 
and girls’ calf clubs, suggesting that 
one of the best results was in storing 
up a keen interest in competition in 
order to obtain best results with pure- 
bred cattle, Prot Dice stated that 
farmers wanted better sires in the 
cairies in order to improve the stock. 
Hie believes in county organization; 
lirst, to increase the quality of herds; 
second, to work for good sires: third, 
to have healthy herds, and fourth, to 
advertise in a country-wide way. 

Prof Dice also urged farmers to 
work together instead of knocking the 
other fellow, as a bad cow can be 
found in almost every dairy. He urged 
hearty co-operation of all dairymen. 
Faim Rureau Manager A. D. Davis 
brought up the matter of carrying’on 
a country-wide pure-bred sire Cam- 
paign, which was backed up by all 
breeders present. The executive com- 
mittee of the Holstein club expects to 
co-operate with the farm bureau in 
putting a campaign of this’ kind 
through the country this winter. 


meeting of 
club at Low- 
otticers : 
Low- 
Sal- 
vice 


iven by 


does 
the 
inclined. He 
that farmers 


Western New York Farm Notes 
ALVAH Ul. PULVER 
evaporator season in* 
practically over 
about a seventh of 
one of the small- 


western 
with a 
nor- 


The 
New York is 
run of only 
mal. This makes it 
est scasons on record, except in years 
when the crop was nearly a failure 
all around, Prices are around 2U cents 
a pound for prime quality to 22 cents 
for choice stock quoted at 
Y cents and cores S cents, 
The stock this year has been of better 
grading than for many years, and 
with much moisture content. It 
bas been found that makers can af- 
ford to buy hand-picked fruit at high- 
er prices and get better results in the 
prices from their output than they 
can by buying the ordinary cheaper 
ock, and a drive will be made to in- 
duce all evaporator men wherever 
possible in the future to buy as high 
grade fresh apples for their product 
as is possible. 

Kr. H. Hall, a LeRoy farmer, shows 
figures to refute the imputation that 
farmers are becoming wealthy raising 
pork. Six months he purchased 
7 pigs. one of which died. Last week 

butchered which were sold 
F 19 cents dressed weight, 
allowing for shrinkage, was 15406 
pounds. On this basis he figured 
that the entire lot when sold would 
bring $536.18. He paid $156 for the 
lot, and the cost of feed and expense 
of raising them was $557.45, all items 
included, Thus, the figures show a net 
loss of $21.27, not to mention his time 
in caring for them 
Christmas 


Over SOO « 
be used in York this 
prices higher than ever before, 
average price being $300 a car of 2000 
trees. The college of forestry at Syra- 
cuse is attempting to put through 
measures which will furnish sullicient 
trees without denuding valuable tim- 
ber land so ly needed in the paper 
industry 

Manufacturers of apple 
complaining bitterly over 
fered on stock for next season’s 
rels. They say that had they not 
up any barrels last fall, sale of 
stock this year would have 
them better than they made on the 
barrels. Now when they are in the 
market for barrel stock for next fall's 
crop they are asked to pay three 
times the price similar stock cost than 
a year ago. 

Foul brood is 


chops are 
ins al 


and sk 


less 


st 


“ago 


seven, 


This 


trees will 
year at 
the 


ars 


New 


barrels are 
prices .of 
bar- 
made 
their 
netted 


reported in many 
central New York apiaries. Many bee- 
keepers who extract honey, help to 
spread the disease throughout their 
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apiaries by carelessly putting emptied 
combs from an infected colony into 
the hive of another swarm that is 
healthy. Sometimes the bees are per- 
mitted to clean up wet combs taken 
from hives indiscriminately, and in 
that way the infection is spread, 

The New York state grange will 
meet in Rochester, N Y, on February 
3. It is expected that strong endorse- 
ment of the National grange in its 
stand on the labor question will be 
given. Another matter receiving at- 
tention will be an attempt to obtain 
grange recognition in the appointment 
of a successor to Charles A. Wieting 
of the state fair commission, whos? 
term expires in March. Gov Smith is 
on record as stating the reasonable- 
ness of the grange in creating senti- 
ment for a grange commissioner. The 
grange has not been represented on 
the state fair commission since the 
retirement of Ira Sharpe of Lowville, 
more than 15 years ago. 

Sheep barn demonstrations are be- 
ing held in several counties of weste- 
ern New York this winter. These en- 
clude demonstrations along the lines 
of proper care and feeding, control- 
ling internal parasites and discussions 
relative to pooling of wool, Through 
stimulation of interets in sheep rais- 
ing the industry is again recovering 
its lost prestige in this section Prac- 
tical sheep men from Cornell have 
done much practical work in bringinz 
about a revival of the industry. One 
of the important factors in thes 
changed conditions is the lessening 
number of dogs running wild about 
the country 


Steuben Co—F all work about com- 
pleted, except a few jobs of threshing. 
Oats a very poor crop. Buckwheat 
was harvested wet, and will make 
poor flour. Buyers are paying $2.50 
p 100 lbs delivered to mill, The N Y¥ 
& P railroad, which has been idle 
some time, is drawing freight, and 
buyers ure paying $1.35 p bu for po- 
tatoes. Not much pressed hay mov- 
ing: the price is $21 p ton. Daniel 
McNeille has purchased a new tractor 
and plow, and does his farming the 
new way. If help continues to get 
scarce, more farmers will have to get 
tractors or quit farming, as there is 
a lot of good land lying idle for want 
of help. If a law was passed for 
every laboring man to work 10 hours 
a day, it would stop a lot of young 
men going to the city. This country 
cannot prosper and feed her people on 
8-hour work and 16 hours’ sleep and 
pleasures. 

Orange Co—QAt 
of Washingtonville 
hill was elected master: 
son, sec, and M. C. Gregory, 
R. Shons and his force of 
now in N Y looking after the thou- 
sands of barrels of apples Mr Shons 
has in cold storage. Eggs are $1 p 
doz. 

Washington 
meeting of 


the annual meeting 
grange, Fred Tut- 
David Hud- 
treas. C, 
men are 


Co—At the annual 
the Cambridge branch 
Dairymen’s league, recently held at 
Grange hall, George E. McGeoch was 
elected pres; A. C. Carter, vice-pres 
H. C. Bennett, sec-treas. H. C. Bennett 
was elected delegate to attend the 
annual meeting in Jersey City last 
week. The price of milk at Cambridge 
station for Dee is $3.63 for 3%. Al! 
kinds of dairy feeds are $80 p 
ton, dressed pigs $20, eggs 80c p doz, 
butter 75c p Ib. 

Cobleskill’s Winter Course — The 
Schoharie state school of agri at 
Cobleskill, N Y will conduct its winter 
course from Jan 5 to Feb 27. This 
course is of more than loc al interest 
in that 14 counties of 2} are at 
present represented by students in 
agri. 


best 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Topics 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
engaged in in- 
prices of butter 
where each 


Federal 
vestigating 
and 
commodity 
cepted that 


agents are 
the high 
Philadelphia, 
named sold at $1. It is ac- 
these high-priced food- 
stuffs were in a large measure due to 
manipulation and hoarding in viola- 
tion of the food control act. Consumers 
with limited incomes are becoming 
alarmed and expect still higher prices, 
rathter than a decline at present. 
A — idelphia wholesale market quo- 
ns are as follows: Ww heat $2.39 to 
a bushel, rye $1.75, corn $1.75 
90 to 95 cents. Sales by the job- 
trade are made at an advance. 
rye is converted into flour, and 

s at $9 to $10 a barrel, wholesale. 

a meeting of the state forestry 
commission it was decided to estab- 
lish mountain forest preserve of not 
less than 2000 or over 10,000 acres of 
timber land on the Blue mountain, 
adjacent to Hamburg in Berks coun- 
ty. The Schuylkill river gap at that 
point forms one of the state’s most 
famed scenic places. It is also in- 
tended to include a game and fish 
preserve at the same place. 

The state highway department is 
gradually ridding the state of toll 
pikes. The officials have just assumed 
control of the Doylestown-Willow 
yrove turnpike, seven miles in Bucks 
county and five miles in Montgomery 


eges in 


county. The counties named shared 
the purchase cost which amounted tu 
about $45,000. This pike is a leading 
highway in that section, and since it 
was declared free, it will enhance 
values of real estate along its attrac- 
tion route. 

With the greater stimulus for road 
improvements inaugurated by the au- 
tomobile, it is not surprising that the 
Pennsylvania highway department 
awarded construction contracts during 
the past year aggregating $27,000,000, 
under an authorized bond issue of $5w.- 
000,000. 

Preparations already made indicate 
that the farmers will store large 
quantities of ice, as last summer's 
scarcity rendered dairying both extra 
burdensome and costly. There are but 
few farms which cannot secure facili- 
ties for storage at a reasonable cost 

The recent state grange meeting 
held in Pittsburgh was largely attend- 
ed and conspicuous for the impor- 
tance and diversity of the subjects 
discussed by the delegates. Interest 
in farm work, generally, was empha- 
sized, and one of the themes was th: 
closer relationship that exists between 
the producer and constimer. The mat- 
ter of securing fair legislation and 
spreading farm education was consid 
ered, while greater sociability in th: 
rural communities was strongly urged 


Bucks County Farm Notes 
H. LEONARD, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr and Mrs William Penrose, Jr, ot 
Paul valley farm recently entertained 
The Horsham farmers’ club at its 
regular meeting. John Park reported 
that prices of farm products are 
higher and the tendency is upward 
The acreage of wheat sowed this fall 
is 30,000,000 against 50,000,000 last 
season, he stated. There has been in- 
jury by the Hession fly in some lo- 
calities. Apples are high and scarce 
Cider manufacturers from this neigh 
borhood have been travelling through 
the southern states in order to fill 
their contracts. Dr John N. Rosen 
berger had 15 cars shipped to Wy- 
cciabe. Nurserymen report unusual 
sales of young apple trees. All local 
crops are in the barn with the ex- 
ception of small amount of corn. 

On January 8 the Horsham farm- 
ers’ club will meet at Wilgus hall in 
Hatboro, the purpose being to have a 
debete and award prizes, on the fol- 
lowing: Resolved, that the practical 
farmer with high school education is 
more successful than the trained agri- 
culture collegian. Affirmative, How 
ard Hallewell and negative, William 
Parson. Silas Myers sold 22 cattle at 
public sale in Doylestown averaging 
$124 each. 

Labor is scarce in this neighborhood 
and many farms are changing hands 
on this account. Bucks county su- 
pervisors who imagine they can get off 
with excuses when complaints aré 
made about their neglect of duty in 
failing to keep roads in passable condi- 
tion, received warning from Judge Wil- 
liam C. Ryan in court at Doylestown. 
He will ask the returns to be made to 
the grand jury. This comment fol- 
lowed excuses presented on the part 
of supervisors who had been reported 
to the court. This opens up the op- 
pertunity for the Bucks county auto- 
mobile club for the betterment ot 
roads in the county, as so many ot 
them are impassable. ‘ 


Crawford Co—Ground frozen, with 
very little snow. Wheat looks good. 
Some corn to husk. All work on stats 
highway stopped until spring. Some 
farms changing hands: some public 
sales. Most of the butchering done 
some large, fat hogs killed this year. 
Eggs are 70c p doz, butter 70c p Ib, 
dressed poultry 40c, hogs 18c. pota- 
toes $1.45 p bu, buckwheat $2.55 p 
100 Ibs, oats 80c p bu, wheat $2.15. 
hay $18. and $20 p ton, milk $4 p 100 
Ibs. Cows high, horses dull. 

Tioga Co—Farmers busy deliverins 
hay at $20 to $22 p ton. Most farm- 
ers have a nice lot of fall plowing 
done. Four or five cars of tractors 
sold here this fall. Plenty of pigs 
four weeks old for sale at $2.50 to $3 
ea. A full car of turkeys and chickens 
shipped from here, turkeys being 35c 
Pp lb alive, fowls 20c, eggs 80c p doz 
butter 70c p lb, potatoes $1.50 p bu. 
apples $2.50, onions $2. Winter 
wheat looks fine: sweet cider 40c p 
gal. 

Lawrence Co—The 
crop in the history of the Co has 
just been harvested. A good part of 
it was put in the silos and fodder from 
husked corn is now being shredded 
and stored in barns for winter use. 
Crops good, except potatoes, which 
are scarce. Apples a short crop. A 
fine concrete road has just been com- 
pleted from New Wilmington to New 
Castle, enabling farmers to go safely 
and easily to market any day in the 
year. The Co has bonded itself for a 
large bond issue to cement other high- 
ways. Prices for everything are high 
except horses. The vast number of 
autos has destroyed the horse market 
entirely. Butter is 80c p lb, eggs $1 
p doz, pork 25 to 30c p Ib, apples $3 
to $4 p bu, chickens $2 apiece, cider 
$30 p bbl. Hired apple pickers get $9 
p day when picking by the bushel. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Aroused Over Seed Situation 
HARRY BLOOM, NEW JERSEY 

The seed situation for 1920 in New 
ji rsey is serious, according to author- 
jties at the New Jersey station. Much 
of the seed that will be placed on sale 
in the spring will be of inferior qual- 
lity, and it will pay every farmer to 
special care and see that his seed 
best he can obtain, even at a 


lane 


js the 


slightly increased cost. In Camden 
county excessive rain caused a sappy 


condition of the corn cob where the 
grain is attached. Many ears show 43 
cendency toward.sprouted grains, and 
many are moldy. Similar conditions 
hold for most regions throughout the 
state. No seed should be planted un- 
ess it has been properly tested for its 
germinating qualities. 

The late blight was severe on late 
potatoes. A great per cent of the na- 
tive seed is infected with the blight. 
Practically all of the northern seed is 
nfected with mahogany rot, and it 
seems almost impossible to get seed 
free from it. New Jersey Irish Cob- 
blers are heavily infected with scab. 

Alfalfa seed, too, leaves much to be 
lesired. Due to unusual weather and 

matic conditions the native seed is 
below par. Some foreign seed is be- 
ing imported into this country, but it 
is not of very high quality. The seed 
from the middle west is likely to be 
a bit searce, but it is of high quality. 
While the cost of seeding alfalfa will 

quite high it will pay the farmer 
to increase the original cost by sowing 
vestern seed, thus giving him greater 





ssurance of a good stand. 

Sussex Co—Heavy rains put farm- 
ers back in husking corn. It has been 
too wet for fall plowing. Potatoes 


will be scarce, more than half of crop 


rotted. Ao selling at $6 and $10 
DP bbl, zs SUc p doz, butter Ttc p Ib, 
ilk S36 9 p 100 ibs. Feedstuffs still 
high. Beef cattle dropped in price, 
poultry 45¢ p Ib. 
‘Monmouth Co—Farms being sold 


high prices, some having been in 
families four generations. Quite some 
fall plowing done. Much grain to 
thresh. Some potatoes frozen in 
barns; many storing their seed for 
next year. Corn is $1.50 p bu. chick- 
ens 70e p lb, ducks 38c, potatoes $2 
p bu, hay $25 p ton. No turkeys. 
Milk 8e p qt wholesale at station, as 


1! milk goes to seaboard from this 
part of the county. 
Hunterdon Co—There is still corn 


to husk. Farm help scarce. Farmers 


me “ eer venneranesiea 


The Latest Markets 


WI) 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Per 100 lbe -——Cattle—. —Hogs—. -—Shee 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 191 
‘ iGO en ee-. $18.50 $19.50 $14.15 $10.00 $9.50 
New York «+ 16.00 18.50 14.50 18.00 11.00 10.00 
K S ~ essave 17.00 18.00 14.35 17.80 11.00 10.00 
Pittsburgh 16.50 17.50 14.25 17.65 10.50 10.00 
I sas City .. 18.25 18.75 14.00 17.45 10.00 10.25 





Packers Make Big Concessions 


Notable and 
changes are to be 


almost sensational 
made in operation 
of the big packing concerns, as result 
‘ anti-trust action brought against 
them last summer and carried on 
rough the autumn. Agreement was 


week announced between the fed- 
government on the one hand and 


eckers on the other, whereby the 
ter are from now on to. restrict 
emselves to the meat and provision 
siness., 

Under the terms of the 
é five leading packing 
vift, Armour, Morris, W 
idahy will sell under the 
a federal court their 
ck yards in various 


igreement 
concerns, 
ilson and 
approval 
interests in 
part of the 


~h- 


r 


country, and also their interests in 
practically all but the vital lines of 
packing meats. The attorney general 


commenting on this said the “de- 
ee prevents the defendants from ex- 
‘cising any further control over the 


marketing of live stock, over the re- 
tailing of meat products, and elini- 
nates them from the field of meat 


uz 


bstitutes with the exception of eggs, 
tter, poultry and cheese which are 
for further consideration and ap- 
‘opriate action.” 
Counsel or one of the leading pack- 
¢ houses announced the step has 
en taken at the suggestion of the 
the dept of justice to avoid any 
pearance of antagonizing the 
fsovt, and not because of friction with 
live stock producers, the decree not 
construed that packers have vio- 
ted any law. 
What Packers Have Agreed to Do 
To sell ig ~ 9 gaoetvicion of U § district courtt. 
rie 


npelled, in 

‘Under this decree, the defendants, and each of 
m, either as corporations or as individuals, are 
ferably, to the live stock producers and the public 
their Moldings in publie stock yards. 

‘To sell under the same supervistéms and in like 


eo 
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are changing work to get their stalks 
together. Many acres not sown to 
wheat on account of wet weather and 
shortage of help. More farms chang- 
ing hands than ever before. Good 
cows have a ready sale at good prices. 
No calves are being raised: horses a 
ready sale. Hay is $25 to 350 p ton, 
wheat $2.25 p bu, oats S0c, ear corn 
$1.50 p 100 Ibs, eggs Sle p doz, 


MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Notes 


E. 0. JEAN 


Members of the Baltimore county 


taxpayers’ league are rejoiced that 
their important measure, the pro- 
posed county charter, was so favor- 
ably received at the recent county 


men named 
members of the 
were elected. A 
Towson, Md, called 


election, and that the five 
by the league for 
charter commission 
recent meeting at 


forth ideas on the provisions of this 
charter. As “home rule” has been 
sought by the league and now 
granted, residents of this county 


eagerly look forward to improve- 
ment in the local government. 

Hog eg appeared on the farm 
of George McCann near Cockeysville 
in adtimedets county. Mr McCann 
has lost five shotes, weighing about 
100 pounds each. This scourge is 
reported also on the farms of Fred 
Ensor near Sparks and Robert Craig 
near Texas. 

Garrett county has under consider- 
ation a $200,000 loan for new school 
buildings. Farms are in great de- 
mand at good prices. State forester 


T. W. Besley called attention to our 
urgent conservation and the positive 
relation between forestation and 


water supply. He says that the solu- 


tion of conservation is greater effi- 
ciency in forest management and 
more wisdom evidenced in the re- 
moval of trees. If the forests of 
Maryland are so managed, they will 


be 100% more profitable. 


OHIO 
Talking with Grange People 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

The meeting of the Ohio state 
grange in its 41st annual session in 
Columbus, O, last week, gave your 
correspondent an opportunity of con- 


versing with farmers from different 
parts of this state, and learning of 
conditions of farm crops, live stock 


session when A. P. Sandles, former 
secretary of agriculture of Ohio, was 
called out to speak, he first asked sevy- 
eral questions. The first was: How 
many in this audience husked corn 
during these fall months? A large 
number held up their hands. Among 
others were several men who are 
serving as members of the Ohio leg- 
islature. There are about 40 mem- 
bers of the legislature who are known 


as the cornstalk brigade, who are 
pledged to vote for measures in the 
interest of the general public, with- 
out regard to party affiliation. 

Mr Sandles asked how many of the 
ladies present went out into the corn 
fields and husked corn this fall. Many 
hands went up. That shows what 
Willing helpers the women and girls 


of the farms are, and how much, not 
only the men of the farms, but the 
consumers of food in the cities depend 


upon the women of the farms. Mr 
Sandles asked: How many men pres- 
ent made their own husking pegs? 
Quite a number of aged men raised 


their hands. Evena few of the corn- 
stalk brigade were aged sufficient to 
remember how they sat in front of 


the wood fire at night or on a rainy 
d y, and with jackknife whittled on a 
piece of hard hickory wood and made 
a husking peg, using a piece of deer- 
skin for the loop fastener onto the two 
middle fingers. Or perhaps they had 
the antlers of the buck deer from 
which to fashion the husking peg. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Heavy Fruit Shipments —During 
peach and apple season this year 2450 
cars were handled over the Cumber- 
land division of the B «& O railroad 
and its branches from the eastern 
panhandle of W Va, western Md and 
western Va. Shipments from the or- 
chards has been completed and con- 
signments from the cold storage 
houses at Martinsburg, W Va, Berke- 
ley Springs, W Va, and Winchester, 
Va, to points east and west have been 
going out daily. Cumberland division 
touches 55 different orchard-shipping 
points. Some of the fruit is being 
shipped from the ports at Baltimore, 


Philadelphia and New York to for- 
eign countries, 
Pleasants Co—Farmers are now 


cribbing the best crop in quality and 


yield of corn ever gathered in this 
section of our state, and selling for 
$1.50 p bu. New developments in 


there 
wells 


fields are successful, 
good and medium 


the oil 
being several 








and labor help on farms. At the open found recently. 

manner, all their interests in stock yard railroads to 1400 lbs, 225@275, ordinary to 
Sue aoe under the same supervision, and in like S00d second-hand _ general purpose 
manner. ali their interests in market newspapers. horses 60@175, old and poor horses 
st Bg es necessary _ ~* po at lower figures. 

met —— dissociate themselves with the retail GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


meat business 

To forever dissociate themselves with all ‘unrelated 
lines,’ including wholesale groceries, fresh, canned, 
dried or salt fish, fresh, dried or canned vegetables, 
fresh. crushed, dried, evaporated or canned fruits, 
confectioneries, sirups, soda water fountain supplics, 
ete, molasses, honey, jaz and preserves, ices, 

















sauces, relishes, etc, coffee, tea, chocolate, cocoa, nuts 
flour, sugar. rice and cereals (with an exception to 
be noted), bread, wafers, crackers, biscuits. spaghetti, 
vermicelli macaroni, cigars. china, furniture, ete. 

‘To forever abandon the use of the branch houses, 
me civs amd automobile trucks, composing their 
distri} ‘on system, for any ther than their own 
meat dairy products. 

To perpetually submit to the n of the 
U S district courts under an in bidding 
all the efendants from directly Iv main- 
taining mbination " with each 
other or any other person rson mon liiz 
ing, or attempting to mor li any food products 
in the U S or indulging any unfair and lawful 
practice, 

‘The decree further pr 1 the irisdiction is 
perpetually retained by the purpose of 
taking such other action kiing at the foot of 
the decree such other relief t become 
lecessary or appropriate for tl carry out and 
enfe reement of the decree f he pu en- 
terta ining at any time hereafter in he ap! ation 
which the parties may mai with resp< this 


decree.”” 


At New York steers opened dull and 


lower. Later prime steers firm, oth- 
ers barely steady, bulls and cows 
stn ng to a shade higher. Market 


closed slow. Steers steady, bulls and 





cows weak to lower. Common to 
fairly prime steers $9@16 p 100 lbs, 
butcher bulls 6.25@10.50, heifers 
6.50@12, cows 4@10. Veals opened 
quiet and steady, later slow, closed 
steady. Common to prime _ veals 
17 @ 23, culls 14 @16, fed calves 109@12 
grassers 7@9, yearlings 4@6. 

Sheep were strong early, lambs 75e 
higher: later the market very active 
and again higher; closed steady. 


Common to prime sheep (ewes) sold 


at $7@10, culls 4.50@6, wethers 11, 
yearlings 11@14, common to prime 


culls 11@13, top for O 


and Vt 19. 


lambs 16@19, 
me 3 Fe 

Hogs advanced 25@50c. 
medium hogs sold at $14.25@14.50 
pigs under 100 lbs and heavy hogs 
over 200 Ibs 14@14.25 roughs 
12@12.50, stags 10@11, S@9. 


The Horse Market 


There continues a good demand for 
rugged workers, although the slack 
winter season is at hand. Heavy 
drafters both seasoned and green are 
being Offered in fair numbers. Prices 
rule firm for the right sort. Fair to 
choice heavy drafters $300@400 p° 
head, fair to very good chunks 1200 


Light to 


boars 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF RAIN 
STAN DARD GRADES WITH COMP / ARISONS 


Caah or —Wwhe ice, it Yorn — ——O0a iiticnn 
Bpot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicago ..... 2.26 2.2 1.52 1.40 8144 .70 
New York 1g 2."9%4 1.60 165% .90 811% 
Boston ..0..- 2392 2. 6 1.74 1.65 97 82 
United States food administration ‘‘fair prices’ 
contro! the wheat market Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat 
ig 3c lower; No 3, Te under No 1 The government 
bas not fixed the price of any other grain 

















in the grain situation was 


increase in the 


A novelty 
the substantial 
business in rye, market around $1.91 p 


export 


bu, this cereal usually a dull affair. 
There was also a little more business 
in exports of winter wheat from the 
Atlantic seaboard, the entire grain 
list somewhat stronger, due to what 


appeared to be a start toward recov- 
ery in the market for foreign ex- 
change. The west saw buying 
of corn for May shipment; weather in 
the west more favorable for market- 
ing corn, but farmers apparently not 
overanxious to sell. Oats were well 
supported under some export business 
in stand: ried in store aroud Yc, choice 
white 92@93c: No 3 yellow corn 1.68 
No 2 mixe ed 1.67, barley 1.60@ 1.75, 
milling buckwheat 3.15 p 100 Ibs. 

Mill feeds were firmly held, offer- 
ings restricted, western spring bran 
$49 p ton, middlings 50@51, flour mid- 
dinigs 59, linseed meal S4, yellow corn 
meal 3.80@3.00 p 100 Ibs. 


The amount of wheat available for 


some 





export, according to the Dee report of 
the dept of agri, is million bus: 
total crop of 19 placed at $41 mil- 


lion bus. 

To know just the condition of au- 
tumn sown wheat at the opening of 
Dec, a period which often finds much 
frést in the ground, is always a diffi- 
cult thing. But the department of 
agriculture has ventured an estimate 
of condition at S5.2 against a ten-year 
average of S9.5. The area sown this 
fall is placed at 38,770,000 acres, or 
23% less than the unprecedentedly 
large acreage seeded a yearago. The 
Dec condition of rye was placed at 
§9.8, a little below the 10-year aver- 


othe Memphis carlot price on cot- 
tonseed, meal, Jan delivery, is $71.50 
p ton. 

The acreage under wheat in N Y is 
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WATERTOWN N.Y 


You Can Produce Cleaner 
Milk With a Visible 
Milker Because: 


It is the simplest milker on the 


market. Every part is accessible 
and easy to keep clean. The teat 
eups are transparent and _posi- 
tively cannot corrode nor rust. 
Milk comes in contact with but 
very little rubber 


You Can Reduce Your Pro- 
duction Cost Because: 


You can milk more cows with less 


help, and your operating expense 
with a Visible Milker is exceed- 


ingly low. A 1% H. P. gasoline 
engine, or a % H. P. electric motor 
is sufficient power to operate three 
units, which will milk from twenty 
to twenty-five cows per hour. One 
good man can operate three units. 


Ycu Can Milk Faster With a 
Visible Milker Because: 


You ean see the milk flow from 
each cow’s teat, noting when the 
milk flow starts from every teat 


and when it stops. 
investigate 
Do not 


Now is the time to 
and to purchase a milker 


wait until. the last minute, but 
order now and be assured of a 
milker when you most need it. 
Write for prices and _ further 
information. 

Dealers wanted in unoccupied 
territory. 


THE VISIBLE 
MILKER CO. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 














BETTER HOGS 
ON LESS GRAIN 


OU CAN develop more meat and 
bone in your stock and sti/l save 
corn and grain. Feed higher in pro- 
tein. It is the supreme body builder, 
and its percentage is highest in 
packing-house products. 


DIGESTER TANKAGE, 
: MEAT MEAL, 
46% 


Protein. 
Furnish Protein That Grain Cannot Give. 

Digester Tankage, fed wet or dry 
(Ue with grain feed). One ton equals 
two of oil meal, tive of middiings, 
shorts or alfalfa meal, FINE FOR 
POULTRY, 
Meat Meal * ae cheaper than Di- 
gester Tankage. A palatable digester. 
MAKE FEEOS COUNT—Free Booklet AA Explains. 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo, W. Y. 


Also Poultry Feeds, Meat Scraps, Solu- 
ble 


Grit, Pearl Grit. 


If Dealers 
can’t supply, 
we shipdirect 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
fur goods will cost you less (han to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our itlustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to tuke off 
and care for hides. how and when we 
pay the freight both ways, about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got ont an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other@ne far garments, 
with prices ; also fur garments remod- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending @ 

‘our correct address naming which, or 
th books if you need both. Address 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Com 








ny, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





“FROM enewen = ener, Natural Leaf 
Tabacco at sfaction guaranteed. 


WOODLAWN FARM, OTIS ia. “ESTES, Sharon, Tena. 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
FIVE CENTS A WORD 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

315 Fourth Ave., 

























either Chester and York- 
shire or Berkshire and Yorkshire cross 








a good market for pork in April and 









. Waltham National Bank. 











crate and ship any 





































FOR SALE—Registered J 






































“AND POULTRY 
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PURE BRED B ROCK cockerels $5 





















FOR oale ~Trio Light Cornish $10. G. SCHT LTZ, 












POULTRY SUPPLIES 


CELLULOID POULTRY 












BEES AND HONEY 


HONEY—Extracted buckwheat ¥ 
! ails in lots of two or more es } 60- 
i 4 mail prepaid ad ibs in 2d zone Pa 20; 

















CL A os “QU ALITY a r honey, 
Tt 5: 5 












‘ LARENCE FOOTE, 
























PRINTING AND STATIONERY | 

FRER SAMPLES _printed 
for 

PRINTER HOWIE, 







DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—Flemish “Giants, young and matured 
stock. Stamp for prices. Pedigrees furnished. A. A. 
ROBINSON, 28 Derby St, N Y. 


FOX HOUNDS, coon hounds, 
Some young fox hounds running now. 


Jamestown, 





skunk and fur dogs. 
LAKE SHORE 











KENNELS, Himrod, N Y 
WHITE COLLIE PUPS which make handsome 
Xmas presents $25. EL BRITON FARM, Darling 
ton, Md 
—GooD COON HOUND PUPS FOB SALE. W. | 
McCOLLUM, Youngstown, ¥. 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
shipped subject to trial in 


the purchaser. They are 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB. Box A, Forestville, Ct. 








HIDES AND FURS 


We used to run 8 trap line 


MR FARMER BOY 
once, and know you want to get all your furs are 
| pe We try to please our shippers. Ship or write 


tags and prices $500 lots and up wanted. 
Y 


or 
WILBU R & AVERY. Venice Center, N 

WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and eens lines, also 





furs Prompt and fair returns. rite for tags 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 

NURSERY STOCK 

CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER, CELERY, Tomato 
and Egg Plants grown from Henderson’s, Burpee’s 
and our own fleld tested strains of thoroughbred 
seele Plants ready April to October Price list 
free No business done on Sunday. Fr. W 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. (Vege 
table Plants exclusively 21 years.) 





_¢ ABBAG 4 PLANTS~ -Winter — Re ady now at 











conta pe 100, 300 for $1.25, 500 for $2 postpaid, 
$2 per 1000. By express net prepaid. DAVID ROD 
WAY. Hartley. Del 
BEST SEED POTATOES. Write for 4 Quotations. 
A. G. ALDRIDGE ESTATE, Fishers Y 
ORANGES AND G RAP "EF F "RUIT direct from grower. 
w LD. EMPIB, Daytona Beach, Fla 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SELECT NATURAL RED LEAL TOBACCO 
( r to ¢ mer Ideal for smoking and chew- 
nd, t pounds or ov SOc pound Os 
d Reference, Ban k Sharon, (¢ D. MITCHELL, 
sharon, Te n 
DO Yor RY WINDOWS | RATTLE? Little Gon 
S rs vely pre t win dow tlir alsé f 
draft x 1irg sent postpaid f 4 *\SHVILLE 
NOVELTY ©O, Ashville. N y¥ 
TOBACUO— Kent *s hes '’ a fine , chewing 
ind 7 $4; postpaid 
OHN BUCHANAN & SONS M an flel« Ky 
Wry NEW Yi \R. “STANDARD EGG ‘CASE 
CO, I 5 t 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
OR SALI g \ G 1D 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


M ALE HELP WANTED 








A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 
New York wants na iving in, and know 

g the f ye il central New 
y < mties s $ d l t Must 
hav e hest fere a w the farmers in the 
section he wants to w k One hav <¢ a horse pre 
ferred Resular v vos and expenses paid, or 
part time if desired This is pleasant and permanent 
work Write for full culars, and local interview 
will he ranged Work starts at nee Address 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box | No 191, Syracuse, N Y¥ 

WANTED AT ON¢ I Ar n to sell sub 
scriptions ¢ colle for ‘AMERIC \N AGRICUL- 
TURIST.” r is is a per osition with regular 
veel . V d ex s for the right man Special 

ul it wtion given Write full particulars, 

tol as work starts one (Man with 

hor preferred.) Address SU B Sé RIPTION DE 

PARTMENT. ORANGE JUDD CO, 315 Fourth Ave, 

N Yor it 

WANTED— District superintendent engage sub- 

‘ lers f Finit and Ornamental 

l e Ros Shrubs et Whol or part time 

I ted 5 Pay weekl Excellent position 

f re ! ’ 1 of abilit Write us today — me 

EKS NURSERY COMPANY, Newark, New York 

it her RS—Men, womer 18 wut wanted for easy 

! U S Goven ent pos is £1200 to $2000 

ur Comme education suffi ient Write immedi- 

utely for list positions open FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept N 40, Rochester, NY. 

FARMER WANTED “Mar *h _Ist 1920 Married, 
strictly and honest Ref required Also 
board extra hely E. K. B RE (DY Howard and 
Huntingdon Sts Philadelphia Ia 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


10-ACRE EQUIPPED POULTRY FARM $2600, in 





me greatest poultry section of the U 8S convenient, 

f largest cities in the U 8, mile passenger, 
shinn ying stations. Fertile soil for big money-making 
crops; Well fruited to peaches, pears. apples, berries, 
grapes Attractive 6-room house, barn, several poul- 
try houses, brooder house with hot water system, etc. 
350 chickens, commercial incubators, 60 pairs pigeons, 
ete, thrown in to quick buver. $2600 gets everything, 
only $850 cash needed Details page 39 Strout’s Fall 
Catalog Farm Bargains 23 States; copy free. E. A 


STROUT FARM AGENCY, N Y. 


290 ACRE FARM 
200 acres tillable. 


150R Nassau S8t,, 





Half mile from 
700 tree sugar 


improved road, 
bush. other hard- 
wood timber, main barn 40x 80 cement basement, 
Two smaller barns, henhouse, silo and ‘granary. 
Il-room house, excellent condition. 48 head cattle, 
17 hogs. milking machine, farming tools. fine fruit 
trees. Price $16.800. For other Western: New York 
bargains consult. BARTLETT, MORGAN & KELLER, 
INC, Cuba, N Y. 


GOOD LAND ON 
you in Kalkaska and 





CREDIT—Rig opportunities for 
Antrim counties, Michigan. 
Make a home on hardwood land growing big crops 
of clover, alfalfa, grains, potatoes, fruit. ete $15 to 
$30 per acre. Easy terms. 10 to 160 acres. Schools, 
churches, railroads, markets Own your own home. 
Booklet free. SWIGART LAND CO, V1246 First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, 1. 


FARMS, HOMES 
Climate, good soil, 
address, BOARD OF 
ware. 

FARM 145 


Wood and water. 
BROUGHTON, Route 2. 


ORCHARD. 
GRIFFIN, Indian 





Where life 
moderate prices 


AGRICULTURE, 


is worth living. genial 
For information 
Dover, Dela- 





ACRES—Good soil, plenty buildings 
Rural meil Telephone 3500 
Saratoga Springs. N Y 


MACHINERY, 
Fields, N Y 





FARM. 
terms 


SALE. 


Easy 





just now estimated by the field agent 
dept of agri located at Ithaca at 435,- 
000 acres compared with 477,000 acres 
last year. In spite of the mild autumn, 


hessian fly seems to have made little 
trouble. The crop is reported to be 
in fine condition; area in N Y under 
rye only 112,000 acres, or 11% loss. 
THE DAIRY MARKET 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
191%. 73% 7 » 12% 
11S. TO% US lg 70 
117 m1 48 49 
1916 2 39 41 
15. ab 3 33 
Butter 
At New York, buyers demand qual- 
ity at the present price level, market 


with a good business 
at prices all the 


well sustained, 
in cold storage butter 


way up to 6S@70c p lb, fresh emy 
scoring higher than extra 73@T5c, 
firsts OS@72c, state dairy 68@7l1c, 
packing stock 48@52e. 


Cheese 
At New York, the market seems 
pegged around 32@32%c p Ib for both 
current makes and held cheese, stand- 


ard makes, with western daisies 32% 
@ise, Y A 32 @ 3c. 
The Milk Market 


Beginning Dec 
botties is sold at 15e p qt at nine of 
the baby health stations of the New 
York city department of health. Com- 
missioner Copeland is quoted in the 
New York Times: “This is not a 
charitable undertaking on the part of 





the distributer nor is it contended by 
the company that it is done at a loss. 
It is admitted there will be a profit of 
a fraction of a cent p qt to the com- 
pany at this price.” 

At New York supply continues lib- 
eral, although receipts from some 
northern sections have fallen off. A 
great many cows are freshening in 
nearby counties, which keeps up the 
total. Demand about normal and sur- 
plus light Dec rate fr 3° milk in 
200-210 mile zone $3.68 p 100 Ibs, add 
tc p 100 for ae one-tenth of 1% 
extra butter fat. 

GENERAL & panapepingn 
Unless otherwise st “a d. all instances 
re wholesa Tt . Which first 

hand we wr warehouse, 
car r ad I ghees must 
uy fre | issior sold in a 

! y Ss usually 

red R 5 ners across 
! er ! 0 50% hig 

Apples 

At New York, good weather for ap- 
ple trade, but market does not show 
very much snap. The fact is the price 
of sound stock as taken from store 
and pushed along through distribut- 
ing channels means it is almost pro- 
hibitive by the time it reaches con- 


best class 
apples 
W@L p 


excellent for 
Common 
street at >). 


very 
Baldwin 


summers; 


of trade. 


are quoted on the 
bbl, best selections T@T.50, Greening 
7.0@9, Spy 5@S,, King 5@7.50, 


Beans 


At New York, about the only de- 
velopment is a bit of firmness in red 
kidney beans, these held in some in- 


stances better than $14 p 100 Ibs, small 
white standard sorts, such as pea and 
medium idy at 7.25@8S, yellow ze 
7.25@7.0, black turtle soup 12@12.: A 
kidney 14@15, Cal lima se 

The general run of cheaper 
grades or oriental beans are quoted at 
O50 4 


ste: 


Dricd Fruits 
York, 


poss! bly 


quiet, but 
more firmness in 
than in the city. Evap- 
orated apples 21@25c p 1b, including 
some choice Cal stock on the market, 
chops 10@12c. 
Dressed Meats 
York, the markets were full 
of veal calves, pigs and lambs, but 
conditions were right for a liberal 
oa. Good to choice veal calves 26 
D30c p Ib, rough, heavy and common 
ie @25c, dressed hogs 17@20c, roast- 
ing pigs 2264 


At New trade 
steady, with 


the country 


At New 


@ 50e. 
Eggs 
At New York, business is now very 
largely in cold storage stock, as it is 
time of vear for this to move out free- 
ly, and good to choice is quotable at 
54 @57e p doz, with fresh gathered 83 
@S5e, firsts 81@S3ec, nearby strictly 
fresh eggs lower, with white 91@2c, 
brown S&@SSc 
Hay 
At New York, trade quiet and nomi- 
er dull, No 1 timothy $33@54 p ton, 
No 2 do 30@32, No 1 clover mixed 27 


@30, rye and oats straw 14@16. 
: Honey 
At New York, about the usual 


movement, extracted clover honey 20 
@23c p 1b, do buckwheat 15@17c, 
imported from Cuba and Porto Rico 
$1.40@1.75 p gal of about 10 Ibs. 
Hops 

At New York, market nearly nomi- 

nal, but firm in tone, 80@S5c p Ib. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, the array is confined 
to few kinds, pears in fair demand at 
$6@11 p bbl, citrus fruits high in 
price; the scarcity in sugar has given 
cranberries a black eye, greatly re- 
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19 grade B milk in. 


stricting consumption, sound late va- 
rieties $8@10.50 p bbl, Cape Cod Early 
Black 7@8.50. 

Nuts 

At New York, a little business not- 
$3 _in good to choice hickory nuts at 

50@5 p bu, pecans 22@2tc p lb. 
Onions 

At New York, quiet, but the recent 
advance fully maintained, state and 
western $4. 19 @6,25 p = _e Cal yel- 
low and brown 5.25 @6.2 

Potatoes 

Second week in Dec farmers in 
Tuscola Co, Mich, received $2.50 p 100 
ibs for potatoes. 

At New York, the market seems to 
have settled into a condition of gen- 
eral stability and a fair degree of 
firmness, but without novelty. State 
and L I potatoes $5@6 P bbl of 165 
lbs, No 1 Jersey round 4.25@5.25, Me 
2.75@3.50 p 100 Ibs, sweet potatoes 
1.75 @2.75 p bskt. 

Poultry 

Resolutions recommended by a 
committee of the restaurant and 
lunch room owners’ assn in New York 
in the 


city propose a 10% increase 
price of food. Some 5000 restaurants 
and lunch rooms are _ represented. 


“Eggs formerly 40c p doz now cost us 
90c,” said the president of the new 
organization, “butter, for which we 
paid 33c is now 7S8c, milk is rising 
every day, our employees have been 
granted a higher scale of wages to 
nable them to meet the cost of 
living.” 

At New York, a good Christmas 
trade at full prices, this applying par- 
ticularly to the choicer lots, with pre- 
miums of 1 to Se p Ib paid for strict- 
ly fey birds, chickens and turkeys. The 
market, as a whole, was steady to 
firm. Spring chickens 24% @26%c p 
lb 1 w, fowls 23@30c, turkeys 38@ 42: 
In dressed stock good to selected ~ 


and young tom turkeys sold up to 5) 
@5Se p Ib ad w, competing with west- 
ern dry-picked fair to really good 47 
@50c, fresh killed Phila chickens 404 
45ce, Jersey and L I 37 @45c, state a: 
Ya 32@40c, heavy western fowls 
@ obec. 
Vegetables 

No winter -vegetable has received 

more attention or witnessed more fi 


works than cabbage. American Ag: 


culturist’s first cover page of this i 
sue portraying the late harvest of th 
important vegetable brings to mi 
the fact that the lower temperatures 
just back of Christmas closed dow 
with a snap the harvest of any such 
belated crops. Fortunately this crop 
worth good money this fall and win- 
ter has practically all been secure 
and is safely housed. Prices remai 


high and domestic seed stock quotable 
in New York city all the way _up to 
$70 p ton has closely crowded Danish 


seed cabbage worth TU0@S5 on trac 
with some sales of red cabbage as 


high as 5 p bbl or better. 
At New York, interest 

arivals of fresh stock from 
and from abroad, yet there is a fair 
business in winter vegetables, with 
carrots $2@5 p bbl; rough celery $5.5') 
@7.0 p era, L I cauliflower $1.50@ 
2.50, parsnips §$2.50@3.75, white tur- 
nips $3@4 p bbl, rutabaga 


centers in 
the south 


S250@ 5 
In fresh stock brussels sprouts quoted 
at 12@22c p pt, 
Wool 

The first auction sale of Colonial 
wools to be held in this country on be- 
half of the British govt is set for Jan 
21 at Boston: about 22,000 bales wil! 
be offered, mostly from Australia and 
N Z An additional 40,000 bales is in 
prospect for two subsequent auctions, 
dates not yet fixed. So far as domesti 
concerned, these 


wools are are now 
very largely in second hands an 
sheep owners are more interested n 


"20 than that of ’19, 
Leaf Tobacco 

The firm position outlined in recent 
issues of American Agriculturist con- 
tinues, with fair activity in Pa, N Y 
and N E. 

Crop nearly all bought up here at 
20@530c in the bdle.—{T. S., New Mil- 
ford, Ct. 


At Lancaster, Pa, with liberal sup- 
plies of cattle, a record of 20c p Ib was 
paid by one of the local butchers for 
a prize-winning lot. Prices, however, 
in general followed closely those of 
previous week, $10@16.50 p 100 Ibs for 
extra finished Chester Co steers. Hoss 
sold at 14@14.25, butter and eggs 
were uniform at 80c. Other prevailins 
prices follow: Chickens 45¢c p Ib, po- 
tatoes 1.75 p bu, wheat 1.60@2.25, corn 
1.25@1.50, oats 65@ T5c. 

At Philadelphia, fowls 22@34c p Ib 
1 w, fey broilers 36@40c, average soft- 
meated spring chickens 28@30c, fresh 
butter 73% @ 


the sheep of 








eges 7Sc p doz, cmy 
76%c p Ib, held cheese 32@33c, fresh 
sheese 31@32%c, nearby potatoes in 


bulk $2.35 @ 3.60 p 100 Ibs, sweet po- 
tatoes 1.15@1.40 p bskt, yellow onions 
5@5.50 p 100 lbs, apples 4@9 p bbl, 
eranberries 7@10. Steers 13@16.50 p 
100 Ibs 1° w, veal calves, country 
dressed 24@26c, soft winter bran °° 
@50.50 p ton, spring bran 49@49.50, 


shorts 50@ile, No 2 yellow corn L73@ 
1.75 p bu, No 2 white oats 14 @M4 i 
No 8 98 @98 bloc. 
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A Rough Cure—XII 


tif impressive pause after this 

l sentense was interrupted by a 
sharp, rasping sound of Big Jim 
clearing his throat and shuffling to his 
joeet. Hle, too, looxed the minister full 
the face wth a searching gaze 
shook his head sadly, and walked 
je surely down the aisle and out of the 
door. The minister paused again and 
frowned, This was becoming annoy- 
Margaret sat in startled wonder. 
(‘ould it be possible that these rough 
ch Were objecting to the sermon 
irom a theological point of view, or 
was it just a happening that 
they had gone out at such pointed 
nents. She sat back after a min- 
telling herself that of course the 
men must just have been weary of the 
sentences, Which no doubt they 

ad not understand. She bégan to 


hope that Gard.ey was not within 
} ring. It was net probable that 
" iy others understood enough to 


haren from the sermon, but her 
soul bo led with indignation that a 
man could go forth and eall himseif 
a minister of an evangelical church 

d yet talk such terrible heresy. 

Big Jim's steps died slowly away 
on the clay path outside, and the 
preacher resumed his discourse, 

We have preached long enough of 
hell and torment. It is time for a 
ospel of love to our brothers. Hell 

a superstition of the Dark Ages. 
There is no hell.” 

Fiddling Boss turned sharply to- 
ward Jasper Kemp, as if waiting for 
i signal, and Jasper gave a slight, dl- 

st imperceptible nod. Whereupon 
i ddling Boss cieared his throat loud- 

ind arose, faced the minister, and 
marched down the aisle, while Jasper 
icmp remained quietly seated as if 
hing had happened, a vacancy 

h side of him, 
hy this time the color began to rise 
in tne minister’s cheeks. He looked 

the retreating back of Fiddling 

ss, and then suspiciously down at 
row of men, but every one of 

n sat wth folded arms and eyes 

nt upon the sermon, as if their 
‘ irades had not left them. The 

nister thought he must have been 
staken and took up the broken 
ead once more, or tried to. but he 
hid hopelessly lost the place in his 


! nuscript, and the only clue that of- 
ed was a quotation of a poem about 
e devil; to be sure, the connection 





s somewhat abrupt, but he clutched 
with his eye gratefully and began 
ding it dramatically: 
ien don't believe in the devil now 
\s their fathers used to a oy 
But he had got no further when a 
ole clearing-house of throats 
inded, and KF Forbes 
siumbled to his fe« ) bolt- 
down the a’‘sle as if he had heen 
for. He had not quite reached 
door when Stoc’.y clumped after 
him, followed at ii rvais by Croaker 

d Fudge, and each just as the min- 

ter had begun: 

‘Um! Ah! To resume—” 

And now on!y Jasper Kemp re- 

1ined of the front-seaters, his fine 

iy eyes boring through and through 
the minister as he floundered through 
he remaining port'on of his manu- 
ript up to the po’nt where it began. 

\nd finally—” which opened with 
wnother poem: 

‘I need no Christ to die for me.’ 

The sturdy, gray-haired Scotchman 

iddenly lowered his folded arms. 
slapping a hand resoundingly on each 
knee, bent his sheuicers the better to 
pull himself to h-s feet, pressing his 
weight on his hoods till his elbows 
were akimo, uttercd a deep sigh and 
a, “Yes—well—ah!” 

With that he rot to, his feet and 
Ccragged them slow'y out of the school- 
house. 

by this time the minister was ready 
» burst with indignation. Never be- 

re in all the bombastic days of his 

ottsm had he been so grossly in- 
<u‘ted, and by such rude creatures! 

id yet there was really nothing thai 
eould be said or done, These men 

peared to be simple creatures who 
had wandered in idly, perhaps for a 
iew moments’ amusement, and, find- 
ng the discourse above the’r caliber, 
hed innocently wandered out again. 
That wes the way it had been made 
to appear. But his plans had been 
cruelly upset by such actions, and he 
Was mortified in the extreme. His face 
Was purple with his emotions, and he 
siruggled ad spluttered for a way out 
of his trying dilemma. At last he 








spoke, and his voice was absurdly dig- 





“Is there—ah—any other 


He paused for a suitable ending, and 
familiar words rushed to his lips with- 
consciousness for 
their meaning—"or forever after hold 


deathly silence in 


yond her control. 

“osing eloquence proceed- 
ed to its finis@ and at last the service 
looked about for 
Mom Wallis, but she had disappeared, 
She signed to Bud, and together they 


children, and came with 
the school-house, 
eight men stood in a solemn row, four 
on each side of the walk 
‘elbow in his letf hand, and all eyes on 
ughtfully up in the sky. 
i’w aire yeh, Tanner? 
Mind steppin’ on a bit? 


nonplussed and alone in the doorway 
the school-house, 
“tm! Ah!” began the minister, 


ner to meet—what? 


rather too clearly 


a good lesson in behavior! 


found to his surprise that his remarks 





“Yes, parson, we tnderstand who 
you are, We understand quite well, 
an’ we're agoin’ to tell you who we 
are. We're a band of al-tru-ists! 
That’s what we are. We're altrusits! 
It was Jasper Kemp of the keen eyes 
and sturdy countenance who spoke. 
“And we've come here in brotherly 
love to exercise a little of that dyna- 
mic force of altruism you was talkin’ 
about. We just thought we'd begin on 
you so’s you could see that we got 
some works to go ‘long with our 
faith.” 

“What do you mean, sir? said 
West, looking from one grim counte- 
nance to another. “I—I don’t quite 
understand.” The minister was be- 
ginning to be frightened, he couldn't 
exactly tell why. He wished he had 
kept Brother Tanner with him. It 
was the first time he had ever thought 
of Mr Tanner as “brother.” 

“We mean just this, parson; you 
been talkin’ a lot of lies in there about 
there bein’ no Saviour an’ no hell, ner 
no devil, an’ while we ain't much 
credit to God ourselves, bein’ just 
common men, we know all that stu:f 
you said ain't true about the Bible an’ 
the devil bein’ superstitions, an’ we 
thought we better exercise a little of 
that there altruism you was talkin’ 
about an’ teach you better. You see, 
it’s renal brotherly kindness, parson. 
An’ now we're goin’ to give you 4 
sample of that dynamics you spoke 
about. Are you ready, boys?” ‘ 

“Allfready,” they cried as one man. 

There seemed to be no concerted 
motion, nor was there warning. Swilft- 
er than the weaver’s shuttle, sudden 
as the lightning’s flash, the minister 
was caught from where he stood pom- 
pously in that doorway, hat in hand, 
all grandly as he was attired, and 
hurled from man to man. Across 
the walk and back: across and 
back; across and back; until it 
seemed to him it was a thousand 
miles all in a minute of time, lle 
had no opportunity to prepare for the 
onslaught. He jammed his high silx« 
hat, wherewith he had thought to 
overawe the community, upon his 
sleek head, and grasped his precious 
sermon-case to his breast; the sermon, 
as it well deserved, was flung to the 
four winds of heaven and fortunately 
was no more—that is, existing as a 
whole, 

Seven times he made the round up 
and down, up and down that merci- 
less group, tossed like a thist!le-down 
from man to man. And at last, when 
his breath was gone, when the world 
had grown black before him, and he 
felt smaller and more inadequate than 
he had ever felt in his whole conceit- 
ed life before, he found himself bound, 
helplessly bound, and cast ignomin- 
iously into a wagon. And it was a 
strange thing that, though seemingly 
but five short minutes before the place 
had been swarming with worshipful 
admirers thanking him for his ser- 
mon, now there did not seem to be a 
creature within hearing, for he called 
and cried aloud and roared with his 
raucous voice until it would seem that 
all the surrounding states might have 
heard that ery from Arizona, yet none 
came to his relief. 








They carried him away somewhere, 
he did not know where; it was a lone- 
ly spot and near a waterhole When 
he protested and loudly binmed them 
threatening all the aw:in the land 
upon them, they resarded him as one 
might a naughty child who needed 
chastisement, leniently and with sor- 
row, but also with determination. 

They took him down by the water's 
side and stood him up among them. 




















throughout this broad 
mun‘ty to obtain a public health nurse. 


any community can have. 
at 222 Fourth Ave, New York City. 


A Red Cross Class in Home Nursing and Care of the Sick 


The American Red Cross, now on a peace-time basis, is conducting a public hea'tn cam- 
The Red Cross stands ready to assist any com- 
Her duties range from visiting the sick to org nizing 
clesses in child care, home nursing and hygiene, among the women and gir!s of her ne‘ghbor- 

She inspects the school children regularly to watch for symptoms of contagious disease 
‘or physical’ defects which may be corrected. She is the best form of health insurance 
The National headquarters of the American Red Cross are located 
santeto secure a Public health nurse for your 


community, and do not know just where your nearest Red Cross Division is located, write 
Ameritan Red Cross is yours. Use it. 
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He began to tremble with fear as he 
looked from one to another, for he 
was not a man of courage, and he had 
heard strange tales of this wild, fre: 
land, where every man was a law un- 
to himself. Were they going to drown 
him then and there? Then up spoke 
Jasper Kemp: 

“Mr Parson,” he said, and his voice 
was kind but firm; one might almost 
say there was a hint of humor in it, 
and tiere surely was a twinkle in his 
eye; but the sternness of his lips be- 
lied it, and the minister was in nv 
state to appreciate humor-—‘Mr Par, 
son, we've brought you here to do you 
gvod, an’ you oughtn’t to complain® 
This is altruism, an’ we're but actin’ 
out what you been preachin’. You'r« 
our brother an’ we're trying to do you 
good; an’ now we're about to show 
you what a dynamic force we are. 
You see, Mr Parson, I was brought 
up by a good Scotch grandmother, an’ 
I know a lie when IL hear it, an’ when 
I hear a man preach error I know it's 
time to set him straight: so now we're 
‘agoin’ to set you straight. I don't 
know where you come from, nor who 
brang you up, nor what church set 
you afloat, but I know enough by all 
my grandmother taught me—even if | 
hadn’t been a-listenin’ off and on for 
two years back to Mr Brownleigh, our 
missionary to know you're a danger 
ous man to have at large. ld as soon 
have a mad dog let loose. Why, what 
you preach ain’t the gospel, an’ it 
ain’t the truth, and the time has come 
for you to know it, an’ own it and re- 
cant. Recant! That’s what they call 
it. That's what we're here to see ‘t 
you do, or we'll know the reason why 
That's the dynamics of it. See?” 

The minister saw. He saw the deep 
muddy water-hole, He saw nothing 
more, 

“Folks are all too ready to believe 
them there things you was gettin’ off 
without havin’ ’em preached to justify 
‘em in their evil ways. We gotta think 
of those poor ignorant brothers ol 
ours that might listen to you. See? 
That’s the altruism of it!” 

“What do you want me to do?” The 
wretched man's tone was not merels 
humble—it was abject. Hlis grand 
Prince Albert coat was torn in three 
places; one tail hung down dejectedly 
over his hip; one sleeve was ripped 
half-way out, His collar was unbut 
toned and the ends rode up hilarious- 
ly over his cheeks. His necktie was 
gone. His sleek hair stuck out i 
damp wWisps about his frightened ey« 
and his hat had been “stove in” and 
jammed down as far as it would go 
until his ample ears stuck out like 
sails at half-mast. His feet were im- 
bedded in the heavy mud on the mar 
gin of the water-hole, and his fine silk 
socks, which had showed at one tim 
above the erstwhile neat tyings, were 
torn and covered with mud, 

“Well, in the first place,” said Jas- 
per Kemp, with a slow wink around 
at the company, “that little matter 
about hell needs adjustin’, Hell ain't 
no superstition. I ain’t dictatin’ what 
kind of a hell there is; you can make 


it fire or water or anything else you 
like, but there is a hell, an’ you 

lieve in it. D’ye understand? We'd 
just like to have you make that state- 





ment publicly ight here an’ now.’ 
“But how can I say what 1 don't 


believe?” whined West, almost read 
to cry. 

“That’s just where the dynami« ol 
the thing comes in, brother,’ said 
Jasper Kemp, patronizingly. We're 


here to make you believe in a hell. 
We're the force that will bri) ou 
back into the right way of thinkin’ 

: Are you ready, boys 

Th quiet ulterance brought soose- 
flesh up to West's very ears, and his 
eyes bulged with horror. 

“Oh, that isn’t necessary! I believe 
—yes, I believe in hell!” he shouted 
as they seized him. 

But it was too late. The Rev Fred 





erick West was plunged into th 
water-hole, from whose sheep-mud 
died waters he came up splutterin 


“Yes, 1 believe in hell!” and for th: 
first time in his life, perhaps, he really 
did believe in it, and thought that hs 
was in it. 

The men were standing knee-deep 
in the water and holding their captive 
lightly by his arms and legs, their 
eyes upon their leader, waiting now. 

Jasper Kemp stood in the water, 
also, looking down benevolent!y upon 
his victim, his chin in his hand, his 
elbow in his other hand, an attitude 
which carried a feeling of hopeless- 
ness to the frightened minister. 

“An’ now there’s that little matter 
of the devil,” said Jasper Kemp, re- 
flectively, ‘We'll just fix that up 
next while we’re near his place of res- 
idence. You believe in the devil, Mr 
Parson, from now on? If you’d ever 
tried resistin’ him I figger you’d have 
b’lieved in him long ago. But you 
believe in him from now on, an’ you 
don’t preach against him any more! 
We’re not goin’ to have our Arizona 
men gettin’ off their guard an’ thinkin’ 
the'r enemy is dead. There is a devil, 
parson, and you believe in him, Duck 
him, boys!” ( 

{To Be Continued Next Week.] 





Be true to your word and your 
work and your friend.—[John Boyle 
O’ Reilly. 
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Let Me 30 Live . voveetevucisesetsanuenconesscnsnmmecenecanecnewvvenseversvnnrsrercvunsassters 
Let me but live my life from year to year F H d I ; 1 
With forward face and unreluctant soul, a 
Not hurrying to nor turning from the goal. é ome an aml y 
Not mourning for the things that disappear : 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear | / " . ’ 
From what the future veils: but with a whole = Matters of interest to young and old 
And happy heart that pays its toll 3 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer, ™" evneyecocunece ta oaetaasy ccnngnananey emma 
{Henry van Dyke. 
— - ; of it), free elimination, much water, Good Thin s to Eat 
t r ’ ‘ —— inside and out, with mental poise— & 
New Year’s Greetings these are tlh rules fon personal Mock Turkey 
LEN Health jut personal Health is not Mix about 3 cups of dry bread 


BY OR ELI 


LNUOR MELLI 


nouge nr TY £oo sical c . s P , > 
RDO Meer Weer ts avers ane ugh. We may ! in good physical crumbs with cups of chopped nut 
: , : : 1 tl condition ourselves because as indi- meats or cold veal or pork, or the 
) \ rt 2) I ‘ 4 | ? j 
Jan of ou ming 1 i viduals and as a family we have two meats and nuts combined 
exactly the ime as wist >YOU obeyed ‘the laws of Health, and yet whatever you happen to have on 
a health New Yea Happ { have severe illness in our home, which hand. But the combination should 
he o togetl nd health a has come to it from outside—through make about 2 cupfuls to mix with 
happit ugh do st l oth chools or some other public exposure the 3 cups of dry bread crumbs. After 
wi wh happ I r This, too, is unnecessary, and can be this, add 8 cups of milk, 1 tablespoon 
cha of | ng } hy t i I overcome. of butter, melted, 4, 5 or 6 well 
is ind th who ! method is by obeying and en- beaten eggs (aS Many as you can 
h i be ! r th } fore the Health laws of the state afford) and season with pepper, salt 
} find " } arh ic ( ° - —_ . ° 
: ae , + tee n which you live We have laws and sage to taste. Put in a well 
I Lid the Dov 2) enough for our thorough protection. greased baking pan shape to. suit 
! ‘ for eve The trouble is that we do not enforce your fancy, cover well with bread 
or ‘ t ‘ n i n ( te t ery nut 4 3 yee i ] j 
ote } } ‘ h ti Ps n age = th : ame hing crumbs mixed with a little grated 
= ~ pe ’ o a , aCe } sa % . cheese, dot wilt bits of butter or 
) ' \ our ildrer vi } > been sick , } 
ro ' r children who have b a sic little squares of bacon r salt pork 
) el e contaziot aiscast (li . l ld y ] +? > 7 iglee 
: ; eld in pla ith wooden toothpicks, 
ib I cr 1 oO! “fl t Lever), } : } } 9 
. : mind bake in xood oven about 20 
' ) hoo ind fror other : +} 
: P al . " minutes Serv ¢ With creamed onions 
: , ia foe has not ina ‘ . s ed appl : H A. L. 
h led ol { will to lead \fter Killing a Pig 
I nis ¢ hi = ms I accider ly learned, after buy- 
do et ing ree fresh shoulder of pork 
ery purpost 
“Sah heel PL ape ah for two peo} and having a warm 
ae - me pell of weather come on, that partly 
ward . : pic lL pork is much _ superior to 
| bri i re v fres pork, I made a sweet 
- : ric é ind a ie I wished to fry 
: - [ « what I wished and 
« “ WO. | der in” he brine. 
, ; h Ps it ol oO en 31 Will not ta ( 
ve ] e salted enough to 
- , son imes rathe: 
} eo} it esh Tatty taste ( 
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market. Pork chops are much im- 
proved if a slice of bacon is fried 
with each one, or if they are fried 
in ham fat.—[A. G. 
Spiced Pig’s Feet 

Boil the well cleaned feet until the 
bones are loose, but do not remove 
them. Drain off the liquor and boil 
it down if necessary to one pint: add 
% cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon mustard 


seed, 1 teaspoon each whele cloves 
and peppercorns and 1 teaspoon salt, 
Let the liquor boil a little and pow 
over the feet which should be in a 
dish that they may be left in unt 


wanted. This is a good emergen 


dish.—[A. G. 
Pork or Beef Heart Loaf 


Put cups boiled heart through 
the food chopper together with th: 
following raw vegetables; 2 onions, 1 
cup carrots, % cup turnips, 1 cup po 
tutoes. Make a cream sauce of 2 tabk 
spoons flour and fat each, some s 
and pepper, and one cup milk, and mix 
with the chopped ingredients. Greas¢ 
a bread pan and pack the mixtu 
in it and bake slowly 1% how 


out on a large platter and su 
ished potato and carn 
peas.—[A. G. 


Turn 
round with n 
| 


Stringg be 


If You 


“ans ofr 


Should Burn the Meat 





The first thing in any case 
scorching is to empty the conten 
of the pan into another contain: 
immediately. Never add wate 
stir up a scorched food. If just tl 
gravy is slightly scorched, the ad 
tion of I of brown sugar will | 
the sco t te I badly scorchs 
rescue ill =the meat possible ‘ar 


make a new gravy well seasoned wi 


onio and peppe 
Chop up an onion very fine 
brow} in tat idd a tablespoon 
of flour, tir smooth until flou 
wn Mak f erous cuptul 


with extract of beef at 
it 
constan 





hen heat the me in it. 
I s not to recommended 
L proper r out but it makes 
ilatable dish dad saves the me« 
that ea ‘ ness would otherw 


have spoiled.—[A. O. G. 


Indian Pumpkin Pudding 
pumpk 


Mix 1% pints ol stewed 


with the same amount of corn mé 
ind 1 tablespoon of ginger. Into |} 
quart of boiling milk stir a pint f 
molasses, then add to the pumpk 


mixture, flavor with the grated rind 
an orange or lemon, tie in a puddi 
bag, drop into boiling water, and boil 
tf hours If lasses is not use 
with and add 2 or 


mo 


sweeten sugar 


eges—[Mrs W. B. W. 
Pumpkin Preserves 

Slice and peel pumpkin the nigi 
befor making preserves. Cut iniv 
squares. For each pound pumpkin 4 
ow % pound sugar. Put in layers 
granite keitle, and let stand unt 

rning, when the will be floati: 
in rup. Add spices and lemon to 
suit taste, bring to a scalding hea 
then take off “let them get pe 
fectly cold, after which place over t 
fwe again and boil a little. Cool aga 
then boil down. If cooked in this w 
the pumpkin will be tough and tran 
parent, like citre preserves.= 


Pumpkin Pudding 


To each pint of « ed and mas! 
pumpkin allow 1 pit of stewed 


With sugarar sweet, and war 
substitutes higher than ever, it com 
as a surprise to 1 y that some c¢ 
reals with their natural flavor, u! 
sweetened, are very satisfying. Esp 
cially if crea be lable—and th 
farm hoe should (nay, ought) us 
dairy pre ets 1 the tab'e every me 

we now d how completel 


ndividual flavors have been hidde 
by sweetening. Rolled oats, hominy) 
rice, etc, are delicious with no oth 

taste but their own. Pearl barle. 
cooked slowly till tender, with but a 
pinch of salt, is a delectable dish 
served with cream only. So is th 


old-fashioned corn meal mush, with 

dust of flour sifted with the plain 
yellow product, and cooked more tha! 
an hour. A syrup of butter and mo- 
lasses blends well with maize, but in- 
eereals. Creat 
(kernel wheat) 
goes well with cream or 
I unsweetened. Either raisins or 
prunes, or other fruits in season, im- 
prove all the foregoing for some pal 
ates. Hulled corn is a cereal whos¢ 
flavor is lessened by either sugar or 
treacle.—[Lillian Trott. 





ifferently with other 
of whent, or pinhead 


one 


cooked, 





Ginger Snaps 
% cup butter and turn it into 
1 cup molasses with 1 teaspoon gi! 
ger, 1 scant teaspoon soda dissolved 
in a teaspoon of water, and flour 
enough to roll. Bake quickly.—[Mrs 
4. P 


Melt 










co 














919 


. im- 
fried 
fried 


il the 
move 
| boil 
’ add 
Stard 
loves 
salt, 
pou 
in a 
until 


ren 


ougn 


ns, 1 
p po 


able 


In 
reast 
xtur' 
oun 
sul 


imi 


on 


night 
mio 
ina 
‘rs i 
until 
atil 
mm to 


ns or 


. pal- 
vhos¢ 
ar or 


mo 


olved 
flour 
-[Mrs 











Plants and Flowers 


Helpful Hints for 


The Origin of Evergreen Tree 
EVELYN M. HOXIE 
One day Jack Frost awoke from sleep 
And gayly winked an eye, 
“I'll paint the forest trees,” 
“A master artist am I. 


he cried. 


“All summer they have Been plain green, 
I'll color them yellow and "1 

And laughing aloud in his glee, 
The rogue stood on his head. 


A Fairy heard Jack Frost’s resolve, 
“Ah, ha,” she said, “we will see! 

Tho’ he can color some of them, 
He shan’t paint every tree.” 


And then she nimbly set to work 
With her golden magic wand. 
Here and there she touched a tree, 
And when the morning dawned 


Her trees stood forth the self-same green, 
Tho’ round them everywhere 

Jack Frost had painted all the rest 
In colors wondrous fair. 


And when the snow is drifted white, 
And the leafless trees are seen, 

We bless the Fairy’s kindly thought 
Who saved the evergreen. 


Cheerful Blossoms for Gray Days 


BY ELISE MORRIS 
RACTICALLY all the advice you 
P get about growing bulbs in the 
house is that they sheuld be 
planted early in the fall. but I have 
planted bulbs for house blooms every 
month, from September to February. 
I have learned by experience that 
sse planted in the fall will” bloom 

















\ Pot of Narcissus Regulosus 


the 
and 


then, during 


ire 


Christmas, and 
son when the bare 
sky gray and one will 
ve notning in flowers to cheer one. 
So I plant quickly-maturing bulbs ine 
d-winter for the will 
s‘hten the grayest 
\ room in which 


trees 


colorless, 
, 


blossoms that 
days. 
the temperature 


nges around 70 degrees is the best 
flowers. Too much heat will 

ise the plant to grow all lenves 

i no flowers. Plants vrown in a 
stove-heated room are apt to drop 
their leaves, or to turn brown on the 


unless there is some moisture in 
the air. This can he gained by keep- 
ing an open kettle of water evaporat- 


Tips, 


ing on the stove. Coal-gas is also 
bad for plants. Do not keep grow- 
ing plants in a room that chills off 


to a degree of cold below 45 or 50 at 
night. Even though the plants may 
not freeze, they will receive such a 
chill that their growth will be re- 
tarded. 

Some bulls 
water, while 


do better planted in 
others must be grown 
in earth. I think the quickest bulbs 
to bloom are the Roman hyacinth, 
ind the Chinese sacred lily, both pure 
white and very fragrant. Many other 
bulbs require too long a_ rooting 
period to bloom before spring if 
planted in mid-winter. The paper 
narcissus, which is, similar to the 
Chinese sacred lily, only smaller, ma- 
tures quickly, as it does not require 
rooting in the dark, as do nearly all 
the others. 


Each bulb of Roman hyacinth will 
produce several blossoms. I fill a 
round cheest box with bulbs every 
Winter and try to have them for 
Easter blooms, then cover the box 
With green paper and tie white rib- 
ben or tape about it. Try it this 
year. After planting the bulbs in 
‘arth set them away in a dark closet, 

in the potato cellar where the 

iperature is even and cool, to root. 
Ten® days may prove long enough. 
The Dutch bulbs, the large double 
hyacinths, tulips, and daffiodils, re- 


quire six weeks to root in the dark, 
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the Indoor Gardener 
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senebeeninnen 


so remember this when 
bulbs. 

Plant paper narcissus in a glass or 
china bowl, with pebbles to hold the 
bulbs in place and water enough to 
cover half the bulb. Keep them out 
of the sunshine -for a week, but they 
need not be in the dark. Then, when 
the roots begin showing, set them in 
a sunny window, keeping wafer in.the 
bowl! all the time, and in four or five 
weeks you will have blossoms. 


planting 


The Chinese sacred lily should be 
planted in the same manner as the 
Narcissus, but kept in the dark for 
two weeks. After taking the lily 
bulbs out of the dark, keep them in 
a half light for a few days, to start 
them to growing. If put in the 


bright sun at once they would mature 





spindling green foliage and nwo blos- 
soms. 

Easter lilies can be forced in the 
house and wifl bloom two months 
from the date of planting the bulh. 
The Bermuda lily, the “‘lilium gigan- 
tium,” is what you want to order if 
you wish lilies for Easter. One bulb 
will produce a dozen blossoms The 
Bermuda lily requires a warm place 
and much moisture, which is the 
climate of its birth place, the Island 
of Bermuda. Lily bulbs must be 
planted in a deep jar, and only one 
to a jar, to get really good results. 
A lily plant, such as would cost $2 to 
$3 in a florist shop, can be grown a 
home with care from twenty-five 


cent bulb. 


Freesias, those delicate white and 
ld flowers, with a perfume that 

1 fill a whole house n be grown 
isi in t sunny window. They 
she d be planted n earth and kept 
he half ht, (need not be pnt 

in the dark), for week or so, then 
changed to a light window. Per- 
sonally I have never had great luck 
with freesias, but as {t know others 
who have had, i should advise 
trying a few of these bulbs in your 
sunny window. Even though only 
one or two blossoms mature, their 
sweetness will repay you for the 


trouble. 


The American Wonder Lemon 


Some years 
ing size of this p 
bushy shrub several feet 
on it a lemon that measures ten inches 
one way and eight and three-quarters 
the other way. It has blossomed three 
times, each time forming quite a num- 


ago I purchased a mail- 
Today it is a 


high, and has 


ber of green lenions. I pick off all 
but two or three, as I do not want to 
exhaust the plant. 

[I do not know that I ever had a 
window plant that excited more ad- 
miration and attention. The.blossoms 
are much more handsome than or- 
ange blossoms, being of a waxen 
white and about two inches across. 
They are so sweet as to perfume the 


rooms beautifully, and the plant stays 
in bloom six weeks or longer. The 
leaves are thick and glossy and |] 
think the plant fully as ornamental as 
a rubber plant. I put very rich soil 
in the jar—a six-inch one—at the 
start, but it has never been renewed 
or fertilized. It is getting pretty full 
of roots now, and soon I shall give it 


some ammonia. water occasionally, 
and shall ex»vect a new output of 
leaves and flowers. it is so easy to 
care tor that I advise it for all flower 
lovers.—{ Mrs E. G. Feint. 


Window Gardening in Winter 

February is the most trying month 
of the year for the windgw-gardener. 
The plants must be carefully guarded 
against cold during the nights. Set 
large box or other large receptacle 
near the stove, in which the plants 
may be placed during the _ coldest 
snaps, and the whole covered by an 
old quilt or blanket.—[Mrs W. C. 


Feed the Birds in Cold Weather 

Millions of dollars are lost to agri- 
culture every year through harmful 
insects. We need the birds to prevent 
their increase. B rds also destroy seeds 


or weeds, act as scavengers, and in 
winter eat the eggs and grubs of in- 
esects. .In some instances state orni- 


thologists have requested that persons 
who are kindly disposed toward b rds 
place food in their usual haunts. With 
lieir regular supply cut off by the fall 
of snow, the birds are in great danger 


of extermination by starvation. A 
small supply of graim, or even the 
sweepings from haymows, will do 


much to relieve the distress of birds 
during the snowy season. Save your 
crumbs for them. 





Women own 30% or nearly one- 
third o: the total outstanding shares 
of the Pennsylvania railroad com- 
pany. * The number of women share- 
holders is 55,400, the largest on record. 























The Children’s Friend 


The portable Perfection Oil 
Heater is enjoyed by young-: 
sters—they get-together with 
it—snuggle up to it at work or 
play. Cheery, instant warmth 
at a minimum expense. Use 
it all over the house. 














Perfection gives 10 hours of glowing 

warmth on a gallon of kerosene. Safe, 

clean, odorless—easily filled and re- 
5 wicked. Over 3,000,000 used. 


SOCONY kerosene gives best results. 


STANDARD OII. 
COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


PERFECTION | 
Oil Heaters 















































Price 





























Nurse’s Comfort 
ladies’ shoe value ever 
offered. That is why 
we gladly send you 


The Comfort, Style and my 4 of these 
e 





Famous Restaurant Combinctlon 


COFFEE 


WHOLESALER DIRECT GROUND ONLY 
zone 29¢ Ib 


In 5-lbs. Lots or Over Cc. 
: Ib. 
7th zone 43¢ fh , 8th zone 45c Ib. 


Delivered free within 8rd zone 
We're accepting orders from families direct for this 








shoes_make them greatest 


(300 miles) “ zone 37c Ib., 5th 
remarkable blend, used by leading N.Y. restaurants 


igh stbbor heats Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
The 


rom 
Poy =e en 
the Shoe Market of 
the World. 
«==="No Money! Send Coupon ONLY <-<<- 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. $61, Boston, Mass. 


GILLIES COFFEE CO, 233-239 Washing*>n St., New York 
Established 79 Years 











Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 





ae 





Send my Nurses Comfort shoes on approval. 1 risk nothing) each. Fall and winter  cataleg, 1¢ 
. cents. Address Pattern Department, 
Name!,.......ccccccsscecccceccsvsccceccessers Size..... ses 2 care of this paper. 
BRINE occcccoccscecsee PPITITITiITT ttt ttt tt seeeeeeee 3 








BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 


sverenvenevenenvnonsnenssaenersenesenernet 














——-_ 


ie to lett h it 
Pim TRG ‘SaZiere “Zeiieicene LStersicore 





Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 


* 
Complexion which represents the Iron-Clad 















All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 25 i} American Agriculturist Guarantee | 
Sample each free of “Cutieura, Dept. F, Boston."’ | ee =— 








THE NATIONAL i 
FARM POWER EMBLEM _~ | 


| 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


inet name mn. a 


WiactdQtddlit mr AHL 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of — 


MILKINGSHORT HORNCATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BEKKSHIRE SWINE 

Iry a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation 


| Dalton 
3 Ma sach setts = 
Hui ach sia MOP 18 4 


Wade's Dairy Shor thor ns 


“Queenston Duk Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918. and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919 Fifty cows and heifers of breeding age 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
half of which have been prize win- 
shows 
es only for sale. 
Orangeville, Ohie 


daughters, 
the leading 


Choice bull calvy 
J. E. & C. B. WADE, 


-AYRSHIRES 
FOR SALE 


» gO 
@ the cight 
" 


STRATHGL AS 


AY RSHIRES 


y apt ved breed cl 
miy and economical! 
The youne bulls we have 
yuality to your herd and p 

1 to ple ise 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
AYRSHI RE BULLS 
KATE’S G 


LANSDALE, PA, 


iracteristics 
produe- 
for sale 
"duct 


heavy 


vill add 


e guarantee 


Strathglass Farm, 





G OOD GIFT 


has 


Prices + 
BELLEFONTE FARM 
Yorktown Helghts, Westchester County, 
TYPE—QUALITY 


AYRSHIRES Wegoetttits 


AT ane HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
. 8S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM I9TH, 
and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ prices. 


- ‘ STON, MD 
Carlisle Farm, (eee soins” tor. 


A VERY PROMISING 5-MOS, REGISTERED 


JE RSEY BULL CAL Fo 


ndson of a’s Golden Jolly a 
- oO ' l Dan of my best cows. Price $ 


WwW. F. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PA. 


° Hereford Heifers 


t if Kk s@ 


ARMS.  WASSAU, x. . 


N. Y. 














KEIKOUT 


A olsteins sO*. 


spring cows, heifer 
Wandaga, my 42-1b 


we winter cows 
0 bu Is «i y by 
t 


W AND. AGA HERD 
WARD W. STEVENS, Owner, Liverpool 


ore evs 1 sv 


‘HOLS TEIN BULL 


for sery nearest iverage 
Combini the bl ~ ng of the 

t + and Tidy Abbekerk 
ROYCE all TOMPKINS, -« 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade young grade cows bred to 
freshen this istered, all ages. 
Address “TULLY, N. Y. 


Vv 





ady 


Pr Price $250 
BERKSHIRE, . Y. 





2-year-olds and 
fall; also 
Box 


Teg 
217. 





$170—FOR A agersress> aa a BULL—$170 
b July H ‘ tb. grandson < 
c ha Joba la ry aa Abbeker Prit 

Gar an A kr Oo rranddanghter 1 = gerveld 
DekKol Calf i ked. well gro a ly 
Lf 


c service. Fred A. Blower, R. F. D. 3. “Owese, N. » 





Grede Holsteins For Sale 


ce ws we shing fr = 1100 to 1400 Ybs., giving 60 Ibs. 
MILES J. CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


Holstein- Friesian Heifer and | Bull 
Calves im indi ieiioale “aad yo eding. a “Davee > ‘pans. 
Growncroft Farms, McGraw, Cortland Co., M. Y. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holsteln pedigrees, catalogs, ote. 


n 


a] 
PECK, . 
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Has Purchased Foundation Herd 


Walter L. Johnson of Endicott, N 
Y, who a short time ago purchased a 
farm at Vestal, and is going to estab- 
lish a Holstein herd there, recently 
purchased his foundation herd from 
the Fred F. Field Holstein company 
of Dutchland farms at Brockton, 
Mass. 

Inclue 
of the 
Pontiac 
animals as 
Two of 


ied in this purchase are three 
best daughters of King Segis 

Konigen. These are show 
well as great producers. 
these each produced over 80 
pounds milk in a day when heifers 
and the third made over 20 pounds 
butter and nearly 500 pounds milk in 
seven days as a two-year-old. 

Mr Johnson included in his se- 
lection one of the splendid daughters 
of Dutchland Creamelle Korndyk« 

i heifer that made over 23 

ds butter from 521.8 pounds milk 

en days and 92 pounds butter 

~1G4 pounds milk in ov days 

ith first calf Her dam is one 

of the greatest producing daughters 

of Colanth Je ! Lad Another 

choi wo-year-old grand- 

daught thilde De Kol 

2d fro: 2 ughter of King 
of the Pont 

For a herd I Mr 
Dutchland Co King Rag Apple 
i grandson of ntha Johanna Lad 
f the mo per t 1ughter ol 
Dutchland S mtine Rag Apple, hi 
dar y 4 i itchland Sir Pietertj« 
Henwet ld bull being or of the best 
heifer er d at Dutehland farms. 
ir Johnson is plendid judge ol 

nd with this selection fora 
foundation herd, we feel sure he will 
build up a herd which is bound to 
be heard from in time. 


also 


Johnson chose 


live st 


a short 


Dairymen’s Guaranty Sale 
With a total of $65 
240 head, the Dairy: 
Sale, held under the 
the E. M. Hastings Company in the 
Syracuse Sale Pavilion, December 9, 
10 and 11, is regarded by 
and purchasers alike asa 
though the average of a 
than $274 does not appear 
sale averages go. 
proved exactly what it was 
for every- 
breeder could buy 
foundation stock, and where, like- 
wise, the farmer-dairyman could 
make a profitable purchase of practi- 
eal, producing Holsteins. New York 
purchasers were present in large 
numbers, and in addition substantial 
buyers fror Wisconsin Illinois, 
Michigan Penns and Massa- 
helped to k the bidding 
the ent progress of 
ent Quality cattle 
vidence, but a con- 
rough-coated 
the sale- 
hammer 
the 
in- 
come 


for its 
Guaranty 
management of 


$15.00 


en's 


consigners 
pronows iced 
little 
large 


success 
better 
as recent 

The 
advertised to be—a 
body, where the 


sale 


Vania 
eep 


ire 


chusetts 
lively during 
the three-day ev 
‘ ere I reeiy i t 
num 
esters with no fitting for 
ng went under the 
it prices tha greatly re 
general average as seems to be 
evitable when herd-dispersals 
in as eleventh-hour idents in the 
organization of a sale. As it was, 
the large number of cattle brought 
together to be sold afforded a special 
inducement to buyers from a_ dis- 
tance, with results that appeared to 
work out to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

Two animals 
$1700.00 each, which 
price of the sale. One 
Winnie Artis, the 31-Ib 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale in 
Linn Kinne dispersal: and the 
was Lawncrest Echo Sylvia (ce 
81% the same breeding as May 
Sylvia) consigned by C. L 
Both were bought by A. P. 
Oconto Falls, Wis. Only three 
animals in the sale crossed the 
sand-dollar mark—Spring Farm 
81st. a 7-months-old son of the 31-Ib. 
cow, Spring Farm Lucy Pontiac, con- 
signed by F. M. Jones, and purchased 
by G D. Tracy. Massena, N Y: the 
7-months-old daughter of K K 8S V 
Winnie Artis, a member of Mr Kinne’s 
herd, bought by F. B. Green, Evans- 
ville. Wis, and Palmar Veritas De 
Kol Ormsby. a 31-lb cow consigned 
by W. H. Mace and bought by J. G. 
Kerrick, Towanda, . Pa The slight 
proportion of hig h-pri ced animals 
and the considerable number of 
voungsters in the rough that sold, as 
was expected, -for low figures, were 
factors that kept down the average: 
but for the very creditable animals 
that comprised the greater part of the 
entries, the prices realized were ex- 
cellent. The attendance was large 
during all three days, and the inter- 
est was well suatained. Kelley, Hess, 


sider: ber of 
youn 
also 


duced 


ine 


exactly 
the top 
K K 8S V 
of 
the 
other 
irrying 
Echo 
Amos. 
Lehmer, 
other 
thou- 
King 


for 
was 
was 
daughter 


sold 


and Wood did the selling, and the 
third day, in Kelley’s absence, Cran- 
dall and Bassett assisted as auc- 
tioneers. 


Lee 


Sales System 
Enfield farms of Enfield, Ct, have 
one of the largest Duroc-Jersey herds 
in New England. Mr W. H. Whitney, 
owner of the farms and a New York 
business man, in trying to place this 
breed of hogs in the farmers’ hands 
throughout New England, has a very 
unique way of disposing of them. 
He wishes to sell bred sows, and if 
at any time the purchaser desires to 
dispose of his sow, he agrees to take 
the sow back at twice the live weight 
market price for pork prevailing at 
that time He further agrees to buy 
back all the offspring of this sow at 
twice the murket price of grade pigs 
at the time of This is for pigs 
under four months of age. For pigs 
over four months of age, he will pay 
twice the live weight price for pork. 
The reason that Mr Whitney gives 
for this arrangement is that he has 
worked up a bic foreign trade and 
he is unable to supply the demand, 
as he ! enough animals on 
his own t * is glad to purchase 
whatever anim the buver has for 
| ek again to supply his trade. 
Whitney has been to great 
to bu ini superior 
hay surchased his foun- 
the west, and is 
co-operation of 


Unique 


sale 


mals of 


Claims Ayrshire Milk Record 

Capt A. Henry Higginson, proprie- 
tor of Middlesex meadows farm at 
South I Mass, states in a re- 
cent imunication that he has just 
sent in his monthly milk sheet for 
November, and the following Ayr- 
shires have made some very creditable 
records for the 30 days: Nancy White- 
hall, 2562 pounds milk, which Capt 
Higginson believes is a world’s record; 
May Mischief’s 30-day month 
was 2445.9 pounds: Maple Leaf Jean 
made 1933 pounds milk, and Lucy 
Webb, a home-bred junior two-year- 
old, made 1525 pounds of milk. Amy 
of Beverly finished up a 300-day rec- 
ord with 2838 pounds milk, and a 
number of others did very well, but 
Capt Higginson considers the above 
to be outstanding and that his herd 
leads New Enetlind in records. 


sincoln 


con 


best 


Foreign Trade Very Brisk 
W. H. Whitney. owner of Enfield 
farms at Enfield, Ct, the celebrated 
Duroc-Jersey farms, reports that dur- 
ing the last week in November, they 
shipped two animals to the United 
States consul at Buenos Aires, and 
num be r to Peru The week 
they shipped three to a 
Br: izil. Mr Whitney reports 
there is a great demand for this 
class of Duroc-Jerseys, and that their 
foreign trade is very brisk, scarcely a 
week passing that they do not make 
shipment to one or more foreign coun- 
tries. 


also a 
following 
party in 
that 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 

January 20-21. 1920—Livrerpool. WN Y Liverpool! 
Sale & Pedigree Co 16th consignment sale 
January 22. 1920—Middletown, Pa. Eugene B 
net, Easton. Pa, sales meg 
February 3-4—Brattleboero, Vt 


Ben- 
Purebred Live Stock 
rE. M 


Stock 


ales ¢ 
March 30-21—Syracuse, N Y. 
Hastings Co. sale mars 
April 5-6—Brattieboro, Vt, 
Sales €o 
April 6 aoe. N ¥. 
April 2 —Syracuse, N Y¥ 
Pedigree Co. 


The 
Purebred 


1920 sale 
Live 


Mayhew Farms sale 
Liverpool Sale and 


Jorsey 


February 23. 1920—Springfield. Ohio. Mrs CC. C 
Folck & Son 
1920—Coopersburg, Pa 
voper & Sons 
1920-——Lowell 
manager 
! 20—Mt Kisc NY 
June 4, 1920—Morristown, N J 
farm. W. R. Spann & Sons 
Hereford 
1920—Chicag TM Col FE H. Taylor 
Orange. Va H ford breeders’ assn 
Robert 8. Orr, mat 
Aberdeen-Angus 
May 11-12, 1920—Chicago, I 
A. Judy. sale mgr 


Linden Grove farm 
Mass Hood farm I. £ 
Edmon 


Burr 


d Butler 
Oaks Jersey 


February 10 
3, 1920 


Breeders’ sale 


Shorthorn 
a= iumbus, O Ohio bre 


I 
February 9 hicago, Tl!, Third A 1al 


Coshocton County Short- 
Lawrence, 6c 


Berkshire 


1920—West Chester, Pa. C€. H. Carter, 


January 31, 

Whitguer 
West Chester, Pa ( H. Carter. 
Dispersal sale 
H. B 


Piping 


n farm 
February 21, 1920 
Whitguern farm 
March 2, 1920—Annville, Pa 
June 19, 1920—Greenwich, Ct 

Duroe- Jersey 

March 6, 1920-—Palmyra, Pa J. 
Slaty Ridge farm. 


Longeneckert 
Brook farm 


Bimer Long. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Aas of Dairymen 
Have Profited by this 
Advice 
Prof. Carlyle of the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station asserts that “It wil! 
be readily seen that the Holstein cow 
has the ability to digest coarser feeds 
and work them over to a better ad- 
vantage than Jerseys and Guernseys 
and this is a strong point, in which } 
contend that the Holstein has a great 
advantage over any of our smaller 
breeds, und it is point which is going 
to appeal to the farmer in the futur: 
far more than it has in the past.” It 

has! 
Send for our free booklets. 

THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
LIS Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


CS et a aE: 
We Must Sell at Once 
500 
Holstein Heifers 


All are two 
lot as you c 
nicely marked 





and three years of age and as nix 
uld wish t se They are well | i 
and bred tu good registered H 
bull t fre this winter and early spring 
will have them uberenlin tested by a veteri 
approved by tl t S. Bu u of Animal Ind 

Will sell in carload bots or will ship 
at auction nh any section desiring this stock 

If interested. come at r wire us 
be so low that vou will buy quick 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk 


150 Cows due tg calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding 

60 Heifers. ‘hey are extra high grades. Mostly dus 
to calve this spring 

Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND. N.Y. 


and sell t 








BULL CALF FROM DAM OF WORLD 
RECORD YEARLING HOLSTEIN 
Born November, 1919. Sire. Homestead Super 
Triumph, average record of dam and sire’s dat 
605.65 Ibs. milk, 29.69 tbs. butter 7 days; 2414.59 | 
milk, 118.3 Ibs. butter 30 days. Dam, Paladin Fan 
Stead Veeman, at 2 yrs. 1 mo 22 days, 370.7 I! 
milk, 17.98 Ibs. butter 7 days. At 3 yrs. 1 mo 
days. 75.2 Ibs. milk 1 day, 498.8 ibs. n 
22.02 Ibs. butter 7 days. She is the dam of Palad 
Homestesd Jane. the former champion of the wor 
This calf is three-quarters white and beautif 
marked, 2 nice, straight, large individual. Price $2 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 





MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
% Holstein heifer calves $20 a 
$25 each. Now is the time 
year fo start them and hare t 
for pasture next spr 
arrival and _ satisfa 
guaranteed. Registered bull 
heifer calves always on hand 
very reasonable prices. I hare 
rediate sale 150 two-year-old 
heifers. The price is right. ¢ e 
and make your own selection 


jk. . CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Registered and High Grade Holsteins 


55 registered heifer calves 3 to 10 
months old. 25 registered 2-yea' 
olds. 50 registered cows, 15 recis 
tered bulls, all ages. 100 registered 
and high-grade cows. Young st: 

all ages. % Holstein heifer calves 
$20 to $25 each, express paid in 
lots of 5. Place your order f 


pring delivery. 
JOHN C. REAGAN, . - TULLY, N. Y- 


James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


WwW. ELLIS, 

















HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First be | and Wednesday of 

every other month, Dec. 2-3, 1919. 

Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein-Friesion 
Capital of America. 

Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 














For Your,.Protection Always Mention 
ty A. When Writing Advertisers 
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American Agriculturist, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


ai : 1 UASMbamtnig 


(ltt ULNAAEEN Mo 


sh 


The Home of the ~ 
er CD. Best in Guernseys 
ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop. LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
Young Bulls Always for Sale 
We can also offer a few females with bulls of superb 
individuality and suitable breeding to mate with them 
Mm 


MAPLE. GLEN FARM A few May Kose bull caives for sale fron 


dams with official yearly records—goc od enot a 
GUERNSEYS 


easonable price. 
Established 1882 


Moravia, N. = 
‘GUERNSEY BULL!!! 


to head any herd ata! 


L. L. Coggshall_ - 





GERAR GU opt SEY S| 





L V As we are overstocked, we are offering 
CA ES a few bull calves at $15 0.00 to $200.00 
F Backed by the best A. R. Records, 1 to 8 months old } = each, out of heifers now on test. 
ioe R we I ~ Ws E S |: : Louis McL. Merryman, Prop. 
B O AD x E. G. Merryman, Supt 
' SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK : ; COCKEYSVILLE, cuca 
. y : a i ae GUE RNSSY hs I 1 CALF 
Upland Farm Offers for Sale Ultea strain. Sister of, ¢ recently gold. fer 
a — 600 an te: sire @ st M f $ blere 
Gl E RNSEY sores: bg a o = n ' ne ie records r D 








tion :? angwat er c 1 is siring w —— BROW N SWI ISS BU Zz ¥ 


3 " ducers We. 1 also off some ch e “ag . gk Beauty 
th +4 “G ian hom ‘f 


&. i 3. “ 
IPSWICH, MASS. EASi VIEW FARM, . 


POULTRY | BREEDERS 


S. C. Black L eghorn 2 Cockerels and Pullets 


May a d Ju telive 
ou f wiing etock on ay Ou a ed January salted ttn 


Black a White Poultry Rese m, Canisteo, N. Y. 


COCKERELS, SHEEP BREEDERS | 


Baby CHICKS, oe: 
EGGS PINEHURST ! 


li 
a ne Fe | SHROPSHIRES 
it wil utiply yor | 
lk 
| 3 
| § 


seven mes to May Rose 2nd ! $150 Write 
ou 4a! ~ e S for pedigree. Floyd §. Barlow, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
rpos 99 


UPLAND FARMS. "LINWOOD, N. Y¥. 

















Our statin: “a IKE BEGETS LIKE”’ 
ER ad shed twenty-five years 
=r red to TYPE. MU TTON FORM AND HEAVY 

FLEEC i srea " 19 catalogue 


ae) 





H 
H 





ims 


G. F. GIBSON 
Galen Farms 
Box 200, Clyde, N. Y. 





s ty ewe lambs and € 
ram lambs at able prices 

H. L. WARDWELL 
— BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, NEW YORK 
DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd 








Ve mMRrTe mR Hani 


MAM. BRONZE TURKEY. Ss: 
and TOULOUSE GEESE |: |\- 


nable; also Chickens, Ducks, Guineas, 
Hares, Bantams, Cavies and Collie Dogs 
Large illus. and descriptive catalog free. 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, 
Telford Sellersville, Pa. 


eee Chicks for 1920]: 


| 


FOR SALE 
Dorset Ram L amb 


A Beauty — $25 
GREENORE FARM, 


(Formerly 


Penllyn, Pa. 


Af ATHUR Ss 








KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. _DAVIS, : CHILI STATION, N. Y. 
ee and L. eghorns | FOR SALE—A Few Registered Shropshire Ewes | 

at s a i | 2 - Also 

Cycle Hatcher Company, 145 Philo Bidg., Elmira, NY. | KENKOUT FARMS, NASSAU, N. Y. 

i aoe ~oneneam onan anaagmaesuns 

: LEADING ae a | ATTENTION! The Fillp Farms are qu ting a 

ecial R for t next thir days on first-class 

vAWIETIES oF Thoroughbred 1 Poultry, ow ah ) oo See 

R a have or a mited n I further par 

i Ts —~ - ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell. Mg Bennington, Vt. 








SWINE BREEDERS 





LARG 7 TY PE 


Six & 


March and ‘ave fa v read) t 
few fall & pigs E. A. HUTCHINS BING 


BERKSHTRES 





{A vonaaomne ssmnne se rveans senate vented 


spring boars, Feb 


quality 
. T. HOGSETT, 





li Heed Farm, Inc., 


RE GISTE RE ‘D SHR OPSHIRES 


Large Berkshires a 

Why does i 
Beca r g a 

Herksh ew th s t t the ane 


H.C. & a. B. Ha arpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


= ITHSON HERD 


Big ¢ Berkshires 


Mg peri EER'S JUNI 
Amer ‘ 
Sut CCESSOR ‘ Ul AMPION 2 
cessor’s Double ¢ r 
Prin ess bt h 
HERD BOARS SUITABLE FOR ANY HERD 
SOWS TO BE BRED FOR SPRING LITTERS 
50 GILTS BY ABOVE BOARS 
Send f 


Crystal Spring Stock Far m 


G. SMITH & SONS, Seelyville, Pa 





Berkshires £a%. 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153 


oe a ‘ Ley 


KNOB HILI 'F ARM, HONESDALE, PA. 


PIPING BROOK F ARM 


ram oo ee ie 


offers service boars, Sept. and Oct. farrow: 
and March farrow. If yor 
want something that is right, write us Fm 
buying 


PIPING BROOK FARM, 


Delch ester 


SER VICEABLE 

We have for sale a few young Bape 

by Successor’s Creation No. 2423 and 

Crusade Leader No. 2237940. Ou it o f large 

litters and hard to fault. Priced to sell. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 

Edgemont, Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


BOARS 


Best Quality Berkshires | § 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Suceessor’s Baron 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with 
of blood lines 

25 gilte bred for August and September farrow ¢ 
Baron Successor’s Karon 
Satisfaction guaranteed. as we w 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 


 Gesteoldine Boars. 


READY FOR SERVICE 
Boar and « 
breeding. Send for circular that nae 
ere rates! prise-wit ming blood of the breed 


Lowell, Lowell, Mass: 


BERKSHIRE SOWS AND 

For Sale GILTS Bred to Baron's General} 
by Baron’s Su ¢ y sold 1 
rm f S6E 


ae a eithe by this boar 4 

nd gilts bred to Jewel Success i 

by Jewel's Successor and out f Baro S 

Susa Write 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM°ANY 
Sanatorium Farm, - Wilton, N. Y. 


I 





“i HOFREED, Box A, Tees, Pa.” | TORSE BREE DERS & IMPORTERS 


PONIES 











TIFFANY SUPERIOR CHICKS SHE TL AND 
s and W W“ tres. Buff, Barred 1 the agg plas 200 
n Reds, W 1 Brown Leghorns, head t ct from. Herd —_ shed 
HA M it POULTRY FARM, R R. | Phoe »nixvilie, Pa a ad ste North B o 


FOR 





SALE, 100 Bar. P. Rock a THIRTY SHETLAND iam, 


DR. S. C. MOYER, 


aes dale Pa. SHENANGO PONY FARMS Espyville, Pa. 











Be sathieBeatescinr 
e Leading Var etic es of Pure Bred Poultry | AUCTIONEERS 
iid k < € —- i 
Se vulity hared Bek | T EARN AL CTIONFERING | 
E HUMMETI co FRENCHTOWN, N. J. at World ORIGINAL ar CHOOL 
~y PTT % = akin, 4 i 
i CAREY ‘ 
ly ES A TIO H NEE i 
‘s ue 
ae ee 
SWINE RREEDERS 
1% 
tC SATR 
tABBITS AND PET STOCK FOR SALI 


Boars 


ATE SERVICE 


ge Yorkshire 


RABBITS For Sale| tas vor ws 


FLEMISH GIANTS Heart’ s Delight Farm 


CHAZY. NEW 
EXCLUSIVELY 


oune a I ured |= 
sront tam rte: | Large YORKSHIRES |. 
1st. igrees Furnisbe ALL AGES. ROTH SEXES. 
RAVENA, N. Y | WM. BAHE, 


he seeps nego 
RALPH ROWE 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 





Mule 


ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. nen 





GREENWICH, CT. 


Berkshi ires 





the best 


nt satisfied custom 


NEW LONDON. OHIO 





| Prices rig 
F. J. CRAYFORD, 
w pigs. Lord lremicr’s Suc “~ z 


t Highwood 





BERKS SHIRES. 


BOAR PIGS, R 








Bt R KSHinss 
ve Valley } 


mone 
12 r t z 


‘SHADY ‘SIDE HERD MADISON, a. 


- Berkshir s and Chester Whites 


TWIN BROOK FARM ° NEWY 


LARGE BERKSHI S 


n Su 
Bb. ARMSTRON 


I. 


Large Enslish Berkshire Swine 


gist ed st 


ie FARM. ENTER 


H. AMPSHIRE S f 


rm, Bird-tn-Hand, Box 


caster Ce Pa 


ACCES OT! 








Foor | Hogs 


" GLENWOOD FARM, RANDALL, N Y. | 


“‘DUROCS 


—-—- 








es We 
hare i é t 
Write for I 
H : “! eye iPrices, Er 
-—— : for book on “HOW TO 
Blu Bluded Under Red Coat AmSt HOGS We 
i guarantee to exchange ar animal purchas sed hy 


mati il not 
Eaéeld Dent. 50 Chureh 8 St., New York 


_DUROCS 


\ 





\ ad breeding 
FAIRHOLME FARMS NEW MARKET, NWN. Jj 


KINDERHOOK DUROCS 


REGISTE RED DUROCS 


Pitty gk 1 ; l by bred 
Cortiand, mw. Ve 


SPEC [AL BOAR SALE _ 


cia WV Dn 


it i r fall 


Maple Lawn Farm, c. Ww. Ellis. Ji 


Beir se Stock F arm Richford N.Y 


“~ Bred s Service boars 
Ss «pt t. pigs of the Orion 
4 ng ts imilyand Golden 


Cherry Ct and Tax Payer "Thi the loon retype. Guar- 
anteed to pl ease. C. J. McL aughiin & Co.,, Pleasantville, Ohio 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS REDUCED PRICES— ren 
weeks old, gourd size ¢ fiy. Bargains tn boars for 
vi Ra et, 5 Delaine and 5 Cheviot ewes 
tered and Rambouill and Delaine rams 
PLEASANT "RIDGE STOCK FARM, Interlaken, N ¥. 


50 Reg. Durocs at Public Sale 


ws, fa 








SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box A, PALMYRA, P PA 


Registered Duroe-Jersey Boars 


larch farrow 


FOR SALE 
LARGE TYPE 
CHESHIRES 


lege 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 











st 


FARM 


i 
RIVERSIDE —— 
St. Lawrence Co., Heuveton, 


|'FALL PIGS 


f 


BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, Brandreth, N. Y. 


at al) times on when Gn ae 40 ‘ine s 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, BALLY,. PA 


Chester W hite | Hogs 


ALL AGES SHORTHO.ON 
R. L. MUNCE, CANONSBURG, PA. 


CHESTER WHIT! 
July and August bo: iat Vv r I 2 
B T. STEELE, + HEUVELTON, N. Y 


Reg. . 0. ). 1. C. Swine 


HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box IISF, Mt. Bethel, Pa 


Registered O. I. C. 


Swine 


| 


a os 


EY 


n Herd of Bis Type yland Cainas 


of 


SPOT TED POL. AND CHIN. NAS 


Ww WARREN MORTON, Russellviile, Ky. 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


AST winter eggs sold as high as $1.00 a dozen. I predict 
that this winter eggs will go even higher. ‘This is my judgment 
as America’s foremost poultry expert. Poultry raisers are going to reap tre- 

mendous profits. You, too, can make sure of a big egg yield by giving your bensa 
few cents’ worth of Reefer’s “More E ggs’’ Tonic. This product has already been tried, 
tested and proven by 400,000 chicken raisers, It has stood the test of years and is 
acknowledged the best and most successful egg producer on the market today. Every 
day that you don’ t use it means that you are losing money, Start with a few cents’ 


worth of Reefer’s ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic. Act now! 


Got 117 Eggs 
Instead of 3 = 


That’s the experience of one enthusiastic poultry raiser who wrote me. Read 
the wonderful testimonials printed below and remember they are just a few out of thousands. 


160 Hens—1500 Eges 8988 Eggs from 125 Hens 


& have fed 2 bores of “More Eggs’’ to my hens and I think the “More Exga”’ I have more eggs than 
they have broken the egg record. I have 160 White Leghome a poh uring th been in ti. xc oultry oe a An. chirty 
aod in exactly = age got 125 dozen eggs.—MRS. H. M, years. Since the lith of Bacee to November 16th I have 

ATTON, Waverly, Mo. marketed 740 dozen and bave 125 hens, — MRS. W. 8. 

Banker Endorses “More Eggs” SARL, Extize, lowe. 

Some time ago I got from you ‘More Eg and ft now 
means MORE EGGS " lam now fully at OF its utility, 1368 Esse After 3 Package 
I have 14 pallets andl4 hens one year old and the first 10 days Last fall I bought « box of your “More Eggs’, -__ From 
of December they laid 11 dozen eggs.— Yours ye ane a. F. a to RS my hens laid 1368 eggs. 


POHLAND, President, The Citizens Bank of Ashland, O. 





This *1 Package 


i have convinced over 400,000 poultry raisers of the value of my 
**More Eggs’’tonic, If I haven’t as yet convinced you, it’s merely because you 
haven’t given me the chance, I want to convince you; in fact, am more than 
anxious that you may know, not from the experience of others alone, but from 
your own experience, of its great advantage in imcreasing the egg yield of your bens, 


Will you give me the chance to prove to you its great merit? My free 
offer is made in the sincere hope and with the sole purpose of getting you to give me this 
very opportunity. I know what your verdict will be when you once try ““MORE EGGS” 
—but my great difficulty is to get you to ACT—to get you to decide NOW that you 
will give **MORE EGGS” an honest and fair trial. Won't you do this—won't you do 


it when, in your own interest . offer you a package FREE just to show you what I can do for you 
in making your hens lay mo ees? Why doubt? Whydelay? Others are getting more eggs than they 


ever dreamed of getting; you can do the same, and eggs today, you know, represent real dollars 


How to Get the Free Package 


Fill in and mail to me the coupon below. When I receive it, I will 


send you two $1.00 packages of **MORE EGGS.” You pay the postman upon 
delivery only $1.00, the price of only one package, the other package being FREE! Keep the 
extra package; or. better still, sell it to a poultry friend, so you can get your money back sad 


have your own package for nothing. 


5 








$1 Package 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 
4011 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Reefer: I accept your off 
metwo 91.59 package sof Reefer’: **MoreE gas 
for which I agre > pay the Dostman si y 
be br'nge me the one paeka gree t 
fund me $1.00 if both of th 30 pack: gee do ost @ ove . 
satisfactory io every way. > Don’t send any money; just fill in and mail coupon. I will immediately send 
- two $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” Pay the postman upon delivery only $1.00, the extra 
ckage being FREE! Don't wait—take advantage of this free offer TODAY! Eggs are 
ste adily advancing in price and will reach the $1 00 per dozen mark long before the middle of 
“ “et A Reap the ie ofits "MORE EGGS" » ill make for you. Don't let your neighbor 
ge e€ advantage of you—vou, too, can ha plenty of eggs to sell when the price is 
highest, if you'll only act NOW! Send today! Right now! ” 


E.J.Reefer Poultry Expert 
|_Decked Dy a Million Dollars? |) Kansas City, Missouri 
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6 A G O dsend” 


says one user of coeeiee 


f received your Ae 
ft wase wae only ~~ 


To Ty 


400,000 
Poultry’ Raisers 
Praise “More Eggs” 


The few letters printed below voice 
the sentiment of over 400,000 poultry 
raisers in all parts of America who 
have bought, tried and tested my 
“MORE EGGS” tonic, Their ex- 
perience is a true sign of what you 
may expect and can do in increas- 
ing your egg yield through the use 
of “*“MORE EGGS,” the most won. 
derful egg producer known. 


“More Eggs” Paid the nay 


1 can’t express in words new, 
| = benefited by “More Eg 
debts, clothed the children resses, and 
that & is not all—I paid my pastor his dues. I — 


dozen last xe eet 4 dozen, ate 
bad 1% dozen le 
aad ms LENA McBROON, Woodbury, ina, 


rosie Eggs from 29 Hens 


The “More Eggs” Tonic did wonders for me. 
I had 29 hens when I got the tonic and was ¢ 
ting 6 or 6 eggs a day. Aga ist I bad over 00 


caus. E never OW MEKKER, Pontiae, Mich, 
$200 Werth of Eggs from 44 Hens 


I never used “‘ More Eggs" Tonic antil last 
December; then just used one $1.00 package and 
have sold over $200 worth of eggs from 44 heus. 

**More Eggs’’ Tonic didit. A. E. 
Sterling, Kans,, R. No. 2. Bos a. 


1368 Eggs After One Package 

Last fall I bought a package of your “More 
Eggs’’ Tonic and wou'd iike to have you know 
the result. From sence ite to July ist my 
hens laid 1368 eggs. A. E. 'E, Scrantosa,Pa. 


1707 Eggs in 21 Days 


I read the report of the woman poultry raiser 
in Waverly. Mo., only ten miles from Dover, 
ing 1500 eggs from 160 hens in z days. Ihave 
hat record beaten a country 
= hens and i = 21 ave t got bad . 
if you can. am feeding zga"’ to = 
bens, MRS. WILLARD SMITH, ver, Mo. 


858 Eggs in 21 Days —Used Two 
Boxes of “More Eggs” 

I have fed about two packages of your egg 
tonic to 60 hens and have gotten 858 eggs from 
Jan. a AT to re. 11, and I think that is wonder ul 

RNEST RUBISON, Republic, 
ben 3 Eggs Instead of 5 


I have used Reefer’s “More Eggs’’ Tonic only 
two weeks and can sce a great ry Ly 
my hens. I get from 30 to 35 eg 
Before I started using **More Ease” ‘Tonic ip pat 


éor 5 Eggs ad 
MRS. W. T. JOHNSON, Box 96, Pelican, La. 


Didn’t Get an Egg Until 
Using “More Eggs” 
Enclosed find check for $5.00 to pay for “More 


a1 Eggs” Tonic. We have 200 hens and ha-s not 


_ an egg for two months until we began to 
ed your tonic. Please ty me your agents’ 
terms. It will sell ver y wel 

JOS. iE McKEE, Norton, Kans. 


Results 
Guaranteed! 


Here is the facsimile of the 
guarantee of a million dollar bank 
that ‘“‘More Eggs’’ will produce re- 
sults. The Million dollar bank guar- 
antees to refund your money if you 
are oot satisfied, You run no risk. 


A Million Dollar Bank 
Guarantee | 
St ee ne oor 


Resources — over $1,000.000.00 





70 WHOM IT MAT CONCERNS: 


This te to certify that Mr. E. J. Reefer 
has deposited in this Bank Tea Theusand 
Dollare. Out of thie special fund thie 
Bank is authorized ani does hereby guar 
antee to return to any of Mr. Peefer's 
customers the total amount of their pure 
chases from him, if the goode purchased 
are not entirely eatiefactory in every 
way or if Ur. Reefer faile to do as be) 


y| You, too — 


can get more eggs from your 
hens. Surely, if Reefer’s *‘More 
Eggs” can bring such wonderfnl 
results for 400,000 chicken raisers, 
all over the country, it can do the 
same for you. Read the letters :— 
double, yes triple egg production! 
Don’t hesitate. Read my free offer. 
You take no risk. Results guar- 














anteed. Send the 
coupon (no money) 
at once, 
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